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How they go for the guy in an 
ARROW Camp'n’ Campus Plaid ! 


‘ALS like a guy who’s bright enough to 
( ¥ know a smooth sport shirt when he sees 
one. So, just pick up an Arrow Camp ’n’ Cam- 
pus plaid, and you can’t miss. In long and 
short sleeves, Arrow has plaids by the bale 

bright, soft, neat and bold 

Try one on soon and stand back when the 
girls come running. In “Sanfofized’’- labeled 
fabrics for Grads and Juniors. Graal sizes 12- 
20. $3.50 up. Junior sizes 4-12. $2.95 up. 

At left, another plaid for the lad who loves 
his comfort and his style, as well. 


ARROW 


GRAD SHIRTS 


by Cluett, Peabody ¢ Co, snc. 
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education... adventure... travel 


GO PLACES - FASTER 


with the U. S. AIR FORCE 





Your future is off to a great start when you join the 

U. S. Air Force. As an Airman, you may qualify for These exciting, interesting 

technical training that will make you a skilled specialist specialties are available 

in an interesting, exciting . . . and good-paying field. ' 

You'll learn new things and see new places. There’s an ete ol ne acetone 

unlimited opportunity for adventure and travel for Auditing ™ Photography 

Airmen in the U. S. Air Force. clicnddatidiitieas Radar 
You’ll fill a position of responsibility when you step 

into an Air Force uniform . . . Your job on the ground 

will help keep our giant Air Force bombers and jet 

fighters in the air. Get the facts about the Air Force PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT DIVISION 

today. It’s a great life . . . it’s the life for you. Get ase 

further information by mailing this coupon today. ES Ey) 








tunity as an Airman in the U.S. Air Force 





~~ STUDENTS! GRADUATE BEFORE YOU ENLIST! 
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BACK FROM SLAVERY 
JOHN H. NOBLE is one of 


1 1 
Who has 


the 
the 
an 1 lived 


few Americans seen 
brutal side of communism 
to tell the tale. He was a 
prisoner for ten years, and a slave 
laborer for five of these years. He 
doesn’t know why the 
him—or why they finally 
When the Russ 
over to American 
Germany, in January, he 
have much to tell.” This is his story: 
John’s father was running a camera 
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Russian 


Russians jailed 
freed him 
turned him 
ils in Berlin 


said: “] 


ermany, W hen 


on the U.S 


business In Dresde1 
Germany declared wai 


in 1941. The Germans wouldn't allow 
the Nobles to return to their home 
in Detroit, Mich. 

The Red Army marched into Dres- 
den in 1945. A few days later Russian 
secret police arrested the Nobles. 
John’s parents eventually were re- 
leased, but John was shuttled from 
one German prison to another. 

Finally, in August, 1950, the young 
American was called to “trial.” The 
Reds handed him a “confession” 

Russian), and ‘ordered 
“How can I?” the 
prisoner demanded. “I don’t know 
what it is. I can’t read Russian.” 

“This states,” an interpreter said, 
“that your trial was held in Moscow 
and that you have been sentenced 
to 15 years’ hard labor.” 

A week later John and hundreds 
of other prisoners were herded into 
a prison train and shipped to Vor- 
kuta, a coal-mfhing area in the Euro- 
pean part of Russia 50 miles north of 
the Arctic Circle. 

Vorkuta’s 400,000 slave laborers 
lived in unheated sheds and worked 
12 hours a day in below-zero tem- 
peratures. Thousands died from 
frostbite and starvation. 

The “Amerikanitz,” as the guards 
alled him, became slave laborer 
No. I-E-241. This number was sten 
‘iled on his cotton-quilt uniform. 

After five years of slave labo: 
John had just about given up hope 
seeing his parents again 
Then one day the barracks master 
came over to him. “Amerikanitz,” he 
said, “you have orders to proceed te 
Moscow.” There, John was put on a 
train to Berlin, and freedom at last 


(written in 
him to sign it. 


ot ever 


Back home in Detroit after ten years as a Russian prisoner, 31- 





Commander Eugene Wilkinson (right) uses a scale model of the 


Nautilus to show another officer how the atomic engine works year-old John Noble relaxes with his voung nephew, Kenneth. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Can- 
ada is booming (p. 11). DEW radar 
warning construction will start this 
summer (p. 13). Thirty thousand Chi- 
cago teens attend citizenship rally 
(p. 9). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW 
(pp. 6-8)—Russians agree to give 
freedom to Austria; half the world 
represented at Asia-Africa confer- 
ence; “Say it in plain English,” 
orders Uncle Sam; Hoover Commis- 
sion reports billion-dollar losses in 
handling of U.S. Government sup- 
plies; Red student editors cancel 
U.S. visit; Supreme Court — ends 
school segregation hearings. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON 
PAKISTAN-AFGHAN TENSIONS: 
The “little cold war” between Af- 
ghanistan and Pakistan flared anew 
this month. The dispute is over 
Pushtoonistan, an area in Pakistan 
on the Afghan border. Afghanistan 
says the 7,000,000 Pushtoons are 
more like Afghans than Pakistanis 
and should have the right to set up a 
separate state. Russia, Afghanistan's 
northern neighbor, has offered to 
send military advisers to help Afghan- 
istan. The U.S. fears Russian “help” 
would be the first step in bringing 
Afghanistan under Red rule. 


A WORLD OF CITIES? Pro- 
fessor Kingsley Davis of Columbia 
University predicts that 100 years 
from now mankind will live “almost 
exclusively” in cities. In North Amer- 
ica and Europe, 42 per cent of the 
people already live in cities. 


ENDQUOTE: The Rev. T.H 
Palmquist, Washington, D.C., pastor, 
explaining why he gave up his job as 
an advertising executive to become 
a clergyman: “I only changed prod- 
ucts that I advertise from things 
made by the hands of man to the 
things that make men.” 





~” Wide World photo 


A GREAT GENIUS PASSES INTO HISTORY 


One of the greatest thinkers in the 
history of mankind passed away last 
week. Albert Einstein (see photo at 
left) died in his sleep in a Princeton, 
N.J., hospital April 18 from a rup- 
tured artery. No one did more than 
he to help man understand the laws 
which govern the universe. His first 
—and last—thought was for science 
and for knowledge. He willed his 
matchless brain to a physician-friend. 
The brain will be studied to deter- 
mine whether it differs from the 
brains of ordinary men. Einstein's 
most famous discovery was that mat- 
ter is merely another form of energy 
and that energy is another form of 
matter. This principle made pos- 


sible the use of atomic energy. 
Einstein always feared that man 
would use the atom for war. 

The father of the atomic age was 
born in Germany in 1879. He was not 
a brilliant student, partly because he 
hated the drill methods used in Ger- 
man schools. In 1933, Adolf Hitler 
and his Nazi party gained power in 
Germany. Einstein, a Jew, fled from 
Europe to Britain and then to the 
U.S. He continued his work at the 
Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton. Einstein believed that the 
universe is governed by one logical 
set of laws. “The most incomprehen- 
sible thing about the world,” he said 
“is that it is comprehensible.” 





FREEDOM FOR AUSTRIA 


One of the big news stories of the 
year is Russia's agreement last 
month to withdraw her occupation 
troops from Austria (see details of 
the deal on next page). For the last 
ten years Austria has been split into 
four occupation zones. The Russian 
zone includes Lower Austria and 
Burgenland. British troops are sta- 
tioned in Styria, Carinthia, and East 
Tyrol. The U.S. controls the north- 
central part, Salzburg and Upper 
Austria. France occupies the long, 
thin, mountainous part of the west, 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg. Vienna, Aus- 
tria’s beautiful capital, is in the east- 
ern part of Russias zone but is 
occupied by all four powers. 
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Reds Agree On Austria 


“Austria will be free. We will get 
our native soil back.’ That was the 
joyous announcement made by Aus- 
trian Chancellor (prime minister) 
Julius Raab after a recent confer- 
ence with Soviet leaders in Moscow 

After waiting for ten years, the 
long-suffering Austrians may soon 
regain their independence. 

Actually their troubles started in 
1938, when Nazi Germany annexed 
Austria. In 1943, during World War 
iI, the Allies promised to re-establish 
a “free and independent Austria.” 

But this pledge is still to be ful- 
filled. After the liberation of Austria 
by the Allies in the spring of 1945 
the country was divided into occu- 
pation zones, one each for the U.S 
Britain, France, Russia. (See 
page 5 for map of zones.) 

This was supposed to be a “tem- 
porary’ arrangement, until the Big 
Four drew up an Austrian treaty 

Nor was this to be, strictly speak- 
ing, a “peace treaty.” For the Allies 
had declared that Austria was to be 
considered a liberated, not a con- 
quered, country. Accordingly, the 
pact was to be “a treaty between the 
states,” or a “state treaty.” 

However, ten years after World 
War II ended Austria continued to 
be an occupied land—neither free 
nor independent. 


TEN YEARS OF STALLING 

The reason? Soviet stalling. More 
than 260 meetings were held by the 
Big Four on an Austrian state treaty 
-with no agreement. Each time So- 
viet Russia raised new obstacles. 

Then, earlier this month, the So- 
viet government—in a surprise move 
~invited Austrian Chancellor Raab 
to come to Moscow for a “final” 
discussion of a state treaty. 

The conference lasted five days 
On April 15, a joint Austrian-Soviet 
communique issued. . It an- 
nounced that an agreement had 
been reached by both countries on a 
treaty to end Austria's occupation 

The agreement has still to be ap- 
proved by the three Western Allies 
(the United States, Britain, and 


and 


was 


France). For this purpose, a Big Four 
conference will soon be held—prob- 
ably in Vienna, capital of Austria. 

To be sure, the Soviet leaders ex- 
icted a “ransom” from the Austrians 
for freeing their country. Here are 
the terms of the agreement: 


TERMS OF AGREEMENT 


(1) Austria promises not to join 
any military defense alliance, such 
as the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO). 

(2) Austria also promises not to 
allow her territory to be used for 
foreign (meaning American) bases. 

3) Austria agrees to pay Soviet 
Russia reparations (compensation) 
totaling $150,000,000 worth of Aus- 
trian goods. (The Soviets had previ- 
ously demanded payment in cash 
dollars.) Technically, this is a re- 
purchase by Austria of some 
300 Austrian industrial enterprises 
which the Russians had taken over. 

(4) Soviet Russia agrees that after 
the treaty takes effect, the occupying 
forces of the four powers in Austria 
shall be withdrawn “not later than 
December 31, 1955.” 

(5) Soviet Russia promises to re- 
turn to Austria the Austrian oil fields, 


which the Russians have been operat- 
ing for the last 10 years. In return, 
Austria will give Russia crude oil for 
a time and amount to be agreed upon. 

(6) Soviet Russia will also return to 
Austria the Danube Shipping Com- 
pany, including docks and ships—at a 
price yet to be set. 

(7) Soviet Russia promises to re- 
lease Austrian prisoners of war and 
civilians, held in Soviet prison camps 
since World War II. 

The Austrians were jubilant. 
Though the price for freedom was 
stiff, they felt it was well worth it. 


REACTION TO AGREEMENT 


In the Western capitals, the reac- 
tion was more cautious. In Washing- 
ton, a State Department official said 
that “The Department finds the So- 
viet attitude encouraging.” In Paris, 
the French premier declared that 
“the main lines that have just been 
announced allow the hope that an 
accord can now be reached.” 

The reason for this caution was the 
belief among Western statesmen that 
the Soviet leaders had something up 
their sleeve. Why the sudden Soviet 
about-face on Austria after ten years 
of stalling? 

One explanation offered is that 
Russia’s real aim is to prevent the re- 
arming of West Germany. What the 
Soviet propagandists will be saying 





Wide World photo 


Return to Chitor 

Four centuries ago the invading 
Moguls made India part of their em- 
pire. When the fortress of Chitor, de- 
fended by spearmen, fell before cannon 
of the Moguls, more than 30,000 Hin- 
dus were massacred. Only the Gadia 
Lohar armorers escaped. They vowed 
never to sleep under a roof or on a bed 
until Chitor was reconquered. They be- 
came blacksmiths and lived as nomads. 

The Mogul empire collapsed. Rule of 
the British who followed Moguls ended. 
Descendants of Gadia Lohar (200,000) 
decided oath had been fulfilled. 

This month the Gadia Lohar came 
home. Prime Minister Nehru led them 
to Chitor. “Brothers, come on,” cried 
Nehru. “Let us enter our fort. What was 
once for 13 .centuries yours is yours 
again from today onward.” 

Gadia Lohar presented’ Nehru with 
miniature bullock cart in photo. 





to the Germans is: “You, too, can have 
a united and independent country— 
provided you (like the Austrians) 
promise to stay neutral in the East- 
West conflict.” 


Conference at Bandung 


The first Asian-African conference 
ever held opened in Bandung, Indo- 
nesia, on April 18. 


The 1,000-odd delegates came 
from 29 countries in the two conti- 
nents. They represented a total pop- 
ulation of 1,400,000,000—or more 
than half of all the world’s people. 

The countries represented stretched 
from Libya (in North Africa) to Ja- 
pan (in Far East). They included two 
Red-dominated countries (Commu- 
nist China and Communist North 
Viet Nam); several nations allied 
with the West (Turkey, Thailand, 
Pakistan, and Philippines); and a 
number of “neutralist” countries 
(such as India, Burma, and Egypt). 

The delegates agreed on the fol- 
lowing items for discussion: (a) cul- 
tural cooperation; (b) economic co- 
operation; (c) problems of dependent 
(i.e., colonial) peoples; (d) human 
rights and self-determination (or self- 
government); and (e) promotion of 
world peace. 

Premier Ali Sastroamidjojo of In- 
donesia was elected chairman. 


Use Simple English 


That's the latest order to Govern- 
ment letter writers in a 47-page 
booklet, ‘Plain Letters,” put out by 
General Services Administration. 


Wordy, officialese language, some- 
times called “gobbledygook,” is not 
only confusing, but expensive, says 
the booklet. Among the words and 
phrases to be avoided in official let- 
ters: “finalize,” “ameliorate,” “facili- 
tate,” “initiate,” “inadvertency,” “at- 
tention is called,” “enclosed please 
find,” and “in compliance with your 
request.” As a substitute, the book- 
let recommends a “4-S” system: 
“Shortness, Simplicity, Strength, and 
Sincerity.” 

The booklet includes an example 
of gobbledygook: “... A thorough 
search of the records of this office in- 
dicates that you are correct in your 
assumption that no action has been 
taken on the application in question. 
Therefore, it would appear that due 
to an inadvertency, you were not in- 
formed that the application failed to 








Wide World photo 
FLYING CARPET is the Navy’s name for 
its new one-man helicopter. This month 
the metal doughnut rose seven feet 
off the ground in its first test flight at 
Palo Alto, Cal. How does it work? Ro- 
tating fans inside doughnut suck air 
from top and blow it down, The craft 
rises. To steer, pilot shifts his weight. 


meet the requirements for evidence 
in accordance with regulations pro- 
mulgated...” 

Which, translated, means: “You are 
due an apology for our error in re- 
turning your application as we re- 
cently did. The fact is, your applica- 
tion had to go back to you for more 
information, but somehow it got into 
the mails without our letter telling 
you this.” 
~ As examples of good writing the 
booklet quoted letters by Abraham 
Lincoln, Thomas Jefferson, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Franklin Roose- 
velt. 


Surplus Property Waste 


The Federal Government is los- 
ing billions of dollars a year through 
inefficiency in handling its supplies. 
So said the Hoover Commission. 


>The Navy has stockpiled enough 
engine gears to last 128 years. 
>The Army has enough flashlight 
batteries for more than eight years. 
(And batteries lose their “life” after 
about a year.) 

>The Government has _ supplies 
worth $155,000,000,000 stored in 
warehouses throughout the world. 
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(This figure does not include surplus 
farm products or stockpiles of stra- 
tegic materials.) 

These were some of the findings 
in the latest report of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government. The 
commission is generally known as 
the Hoover Commission, because it 
is headed by former President 
Herbert Hoover. 

What's Behind It: How did 
this “mountainous accumulation” of 
property pile up? All too often the 
Government purchased too much of 
one particular item. It later sold this 
accumulation as surplus at a fraction 
of the original cost. Frequently one 
Government agency bought from 
manufacturers supplies that were 
already surplus in another agency 

The chief offender was the Armed 
Forces. They account for nearly 99 
per cent of all goods bought and 
stocked by the Government. 

The commission recommended 
“reduced buying of new supplies 
more efficient utilization of stock on 
hand, and more intelligent disposal 
methods.” It urged that $2,000,000,- 
000 worth of unneeded Government 
supplies be sold annually. The com 
mission also asked that work be 
speeded up on a Federal catalogue 
listing all property owned by the 
Government. This would give agen- 
cies a handy reference of supplies 
available from other agencies. 


Reds Cancel U.S. Visit 


The 11 Soviet editors of student 
publications have cancelled their 
proposed trip to the United States 
(see March 23 issue). 

The Red editors balked at being 
fingerprinted, as required by Ameri- 
can immigration laws. 

The State Department expressed 
its “regrets” about the cancellation. 
It was explained to the Soviet edi- 
tors that fingerprinting was required 
of all foreign visitors to the 
U.S.—regardless of nationality or po- 
litical persuasion. 

This, however, did not satisfy the 
Soviet Foreign Office. It informed 
the U.S. Embassy in Moscow that the 
Soviet student editors considered 
fingerprinting by the U.S. as being 
beneath their dignity. 

What’s Behind It: In Washington 
officials said that the incident con- 
firmed a belief they had held all 
along. Namely, that the Russians 





never had intended to visit the 
United States, but sought only to 
make propaganda capital. 
Meantime, there is speculation 
whether Moscow will also cancel the 
proposed visit of Soviet farm experts 
to Iowa to study corn-hog economy. 


Schoo! Segregation Aired 


The Supreme Court wound up 
hearings on how to end segregation 
in the public schools. A decision is 
expected before the court recesses 
in late May. 

Last May 17, the Supreme Court 
ruled unanimously that segregation 
of white and Negro students in the 
public schools was unconstitutional 
The court, however, did not set any 
deadliné for abolishing segregation. 
Nor did it spell out in detail the 
measures by which integration 
should be accomplished. It prom- 
ised to hold hearings later to con- 
sider these questions. 

The hearings were delayed for 
more than six months by a vacancy 
on the court. The vacancy was cre- 
ated by the death of Justice Robert 
J. Jackson last October. After John 
Marshall Harlan’ was confirmed by 
the Senate in March to fill the va- 
cancy, the court held its hearings. 

All interested parties were given 
the opportunity to express their 
opinions on the matter. These were 
the major viewpoints: 
>The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
asked the court to end segregation 
by.the coming September, or by 
September 1956 at the latest. The 
N.A.A.C.P. had led the fight against 
school segregation. 
>The border states that 
they were already successfully in- 
tegrating their schools. They asked 
that state and local officials be al- 
lowed to finish the job. Arkansas 
suggested that Congress penalize 
areas that refuse to let Negroes at- 
tend schools with white students 
>The Deep South states said that 
an immediate deadline could lead to 
violence. They asked that the matter 
be left with local courts, who would 
be given broad powers to work out 
the problem. Some insisted that the 
South would work out a solution for 
itself if given time enough. At least 
four states (Georgia, South Carolina, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana) went 
much further. They seemed deter- 
mined to abolish their entire public 


argued 


school system if necessary, to pre- 
vent white and Negro students from 
attending the same schools. 

»The Eisenhower Administration, 
through the U.S. Solicitor General, 
urged a “middle course.” The Ad- 
ministration favored school integra- 
tion but opposed an immediate 
deadline. It suggested the question 
be referred to lower courts with in- 
structions to end segregation as soon 
as possible. 


in Brief 


British Election. Britain will go to the 
polls on May 26. The decision was 
made by the new prime minister, Sir 
Anthony Eden. The people will elect a 
new Parliament. The party winning a 
majority of seats in the Parliament will 
form the next government. (See p. 18 
of Britain unit, WW, Mar. 23.) 


Johnson Bicentennial. It is just 200 years 
since the first dictionary of the English 
language appeared. It was compiled 
and written by Dr. Samuel Johnson, the 
noted writer, critic, and conversational- 
ist of eighteenth century Britain. (Sam- 
ple definition: network—“anything reti- 
culated or decussated, at equal dis- 
tances, with interstices between the 
intersections.”) Yale University held a 
“birthday party” and displayed rare 
Johnsonian documents, including page 
proofs of the original dictionary, in 
its library. 

Eisenhower 
on Salk vac- 


Polio Progress. President 
directed that information 


Wide World photo 
SMOG HELMET—Young lady inside hel- 
met is volunteer guinea pig at Stan- 
ford Research Institute of California. 
Studies are being made to learn causes 
and cure of smog, which has plagued 
Los Angeles. The helmet is pumped full 
of smog. Then its effects are studied. 


cine be made available to all nations— 
including Iron Curtain countries. 
»The National Institute for Infantile 
Paralysis announced that the third (or 
“booster” shot) would be delayed for 
seven months after the first two shots. 
This would stretch available supplies 
to immunize still more children. 

Dr. Salk has no patent on the vaccine 
and will not benefit from any royalties. 
But a move was on in Congress to"have 
a gold medal struck in his honor. 

>Dr. John F. Enders, winner of the 
1954 Nobel Prize in medicine called 
Dr. Salk a “genius.” Dr. Enders and two 
associates won the Nobel award for 
growing the polio virus in a test tube. 
Their research ensured a large supply 
of vaccine for Dr. Salk’s research. 
>Dr. Salk’s next goal: To make the 
vaccine 100 per cent effective for 
guaranteeing lifetime immunity. 


Jet Swimmer. Sylvia Ruuska, a 12-year- 
old Oakland, Calif., school girl, set two 


new American records in a Honolulu, 


Hawaii, swimming meet. Sylvia swam 
the 100-yard breast stroke in 1:21.3 
(beating her old mark of 1:25.2) and 
the 100-yard butterfly in 1:13.7. 


Sissies. New York State conservation 
authorities find that hatchery-born 
trout and farm-bred pheasants—used to 
being pampered—can’t cope with life 
when they finally meet it in the raw. 
About half of the trout die because 
they can’t adjust to natural water, which 
contains less oxygen than that in the 
hatcheries. Many pheasants die either 
because they don’t know how to forage 
for food or because they don’t realize 
the dangers from foxes and hawks. Au- 
thorities are now working out plans to 
toughen-up their trout and pheasants. 


High Cost of War. According to As- 
sistant Defense Secretary H. Struve 
Hensel, the Korean War cost the United 
States about $18,000,000,000. This fig- 
ure does not include servicemen’s pay. 
World War II has already cost the U.S. 
more than $350,000,000,000. Its even- 
tual cost—when all veterans’ claims have 
been paid—will be about $1,400,000,- 
000,000. World War I cost the U.S. 
nearly $28,000,000,000. 


Quick Z 
oh. 
ON THE ~ NEWS 

1. Identify: (a) Samuel Johnson; (b) 
Julius Raab; (c) Sir Anthony Eden. 

2. Austria was (a) a conquered coun- 
try; (b) a liberated country; (c) a vic- 
torious country. (Underline one.) 

3. Representatives of 29 countries 
gathered at in Indo- 
nesia for the confer- 
ence. (Fill in blanks.) 














‘‘Let’s grow up, 





not tear up”’ 





. . . say Chicago teens 





YOUTH RALLY PLEDGE 
I pledge— 

To respect my parents and to act so as to 
bring them honor. 

To cherish my school for it givés me the tools 
to think and work by. 

To keep out of trouble and help others to 
stay on the right track. 

To serve God, to be a credit to my country 
and to make my city a better place to live in. 


NAME 











| ETS GROW UP, not tear up.” 
4 That was the theme of a gi- 
gantic Youth Rally last month at 
which 30,000 Chicago teen-agers 
struck a blow for good citizenship. 

From all over their city, they 
crowded into the International Am- 
phitheatre. They watched silently as 
Federal Judge William J. Campbell 
strode to the rostrum. Then, as the 
judge began reciting the “Pledge of 
Chicago Youth,” the teens raised 
their right hands and repeated it 
after him. 

\s if to emphasize their determi- 
nation to live up to their pledge, the 
teens let out a mighty roar of ap- 
proval. 

Afterwards, wallet-sized pledge 
cards (see copy above) were passed 
out. “All of us took the pledge seri- 
ously and signed those cards,” Roell 
Egner, 17, of Calumet High said 
later 

Copies of the pledge, on large 
sheets of paper with spaces for sig- 
natures, were sent to all Chicago 
high schools. Rally leaders predict 
100,000 teens will eventually sign 
the pledges. 

The idea for the mass rally came 
from three Chicago teens—Jim Davis 
and John DeJong of Lane Technical 
High, and Bob Miller of Parker 
High. They worried when they 
heard people constantly talk about 


\ 


Chica 


Chicago teens open their Youth Rally by singing the Star Spangled Banner. 


«* 


GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 


* 

*)%* 
teen-agers misbehaving. They won- 
dered: “Why can’t we teen-agers 
durselves show the community that 
were really on the right. track—and 
do something to help straighten out 
the few who have gone wrong?” 

The three took their idea to E. C. 
Norlander, managing editor of the 
Chicago Daily News. Arthur Him- 
mel, a prominent member of Ki- 
wanis, a businessmen’s service club, 
also became interested. The rally 
was sponsored -by the Daily News 
and by the city’s Key Clubs, a high 
school boy’s organization affiliated 
with Kiwanis International. 


PRIZE-WINNING SLOGAN 

Fifteen-year-old Donald Thomp- 
son, a student at the Illinois State 
Training School, won a contest to 
write a slogan for the rally: “Let's 
grow up, not tear up.” Don received 
a gold trophy and a $25 savings 
bond. 

Jim Davis called the rally to order 
and read a telegram from the White 
House. “I congratulate all of you 


who thus come together in a com 
mon construction Presi 
dent Eisenhower wrote. 

Then Bob Miller took the rostrum 
“We want to lend a hand to those 
girls and fellows who for one reason 
or another have slipped out of line,” 
he said in explaining the rally’s pur 
pose. “We want to stand up and be 
counted on the right side.” 

Several boys and girls who had 
“gone wrong” came forward to tell 
their own stories, so that fellow-teens 
wouldn't make the same mistakes 
Here is one boy’s story: 

“I was a sophomore in high 
school in my town and doing good 
work in my studies, but I was not 
interested in school. School was dull 
monotonous, and me a 
waste of time. 

“One Friday night I suddenly de 
cided to take off. I stole a neighbor's 
car and headed for California. I got 
as far as Arkansas before the police 
picked me up. 

“I am glad that I am here and 
can tell you that to be a delinquent 
is no fun.” 

Police officials and judges wer 
enthusiastic. “Chicago’s juvenile de 
linquency problem has been aided 
tremendously by this rally,” Police 
Lieutenant Michael Delaney reports 


purpose,” 


seemed to 





Girl of Uranium City | 1 


By SANDRA ROY As fold to Richard Harrington 


LIVE in one of the newest towns 

in Canada. It sprang up in the 
wilderness of northern Saskatchewan 
when uranium was discovered her 
Uranium is the raw material used 
for producing atomic energy 

In the summer of 1952 there was 
nothing here but a few tent-shacks 
Then people suddenly came pouring 
in, looking for uranium. My family) 
wrived the next year. Father 
sent here as manager of the 
son’s Bay Company stor 

At first the store was just a barg: 
anchored on the shore of Lake Atha 
baska. Later the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany store building was moved here 
on a sleigh from Goldfields, 14 miles 
away. The mine at Goldfields 
closed down, and many of the build- 
ings were hauled over here and set 
up on lots in Uranium City. About 
2,000 people live here now 

Our town is still so new that a 
number of people live in tents with 
board sides. That’s changing every 


Was 


Hud- 


l 
nas 





day, as our lumber mill turns out 
boards for building 
houses. 

We don't have running 
gs tresh water 


more permanent 


water yet, 
but a tank truck bri 
round at $1 a barrel 
three electric 
They supply elect: 
tent houses. Uranium City 
banks, a big. hotel 
and two weekly newspapers, which 
are run off on mimeograph machines. 
My school has four rooms and more 
than 100 students. Buses bring in 
children who live at th 
side of town. 

For a new mining camp, Uranium 
City is rather pretty. They didn't cut 
all the trees when they laid out the 


There are 
generators in town. 
ty even to the 
has two 


several stores, 


mines out- 


UNIT ON 


CANADA 


Harrington 


Uranium City has permanent houses, but some people still live in tents (lower 
photo). One mon makes his home in what's left of a crashed airplane (above). 


Sandra wears parka to school in winter. 


town, but left some poplars and 
birches growing in the middle of the 
streets. “It looks just like a boule- 
vard,” my mother says. 

The land around here is not good 
for farming, so nearly all our food 
has to come from farther south in 
Canada. Airplanes bring in some 
meat, but most of our food is brought 
by barges on the lakes and rivers 
that make up Canada’s inland water- 
ways. Since these waterways freeze 
up most of the year, we can get sup- 
plies only in the four summer months 
when the ice has melted. There are 
no roads except right near the town. 

Much of our food is canned food. 
As there are no cows in this part of 
the country, we use powdered milk 
and mix it with water. 


COMPANY LIBRARY 


The Hudson’s Bay Company puts 
a library in every trading post, and 
books are added every year. When 
we go on holidays “Outside”’—as we 
call the thickly settled places farther 
south—we buy books for ourselves. 

Winters get cold here—60 below 
zero sometimes. Girls as well as boys 
wear long trousers to school, to keep 
warm in winter and to keep off the 
mosquitoes in summer. 

In winter we get about 70 inches 
of snow. The snow lies on the ground 
about half the year—and after that 
comes the mud! 

Everybody here talks and thinks 
about uranium most of the time. 
Even the priest of the Roman Catho- 
lic mission church has staked a ura- 
nium claim—not for himself, but to 
pay for the new church. He also 
raises Husky pups, which he sells to 
prospectors to use for dog teams. 

It’s exciting to live in a brand-new 
town like ours and to be in on the 
hunt for the most exciting mineral 
in our modern world. 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on p. 20 





Frontiers Northward 


AUL BUNYAN, folklore hero, 

was the greatest woodsman of 
them all. He did the impossible, and 
made it look easy. 

Canada—the “young giant of the 
north”—is the Paul Bunyan of 1955. 
Take a look at the astounding things 
happening to our northern neighbor: 


ALUMINUM BOOM 

4 few years ago, Kitimat was a 
tiny Indian village near Canada’s 
west coast. Then the Aluminum 
Company of Canada (Alcan) moved 
in. Alean decided to turn Kitimat 
and the surrounding mountains and 
forests into a vast industrial center. 
It would have the world’s biggest 
aluminum smelter, the world’s big- 
gest hydroelectric powerhouse, and 
a modern city of 50,000 people. 
Eight years of work and 600 million 
iollars would do the job, Alcan said. 

To get power to smelt the alumi- 
num, Alean had a few little jobs to 
do. For example, workers had to 
build a 310-foot-highidam to back 
up the waters of the Nechako River. 
They had to build two 10-mile-long 
chutes leading from the dam right 
through a mountain. Water racing 
down the chutes will spin the gen- 
erators of the powerhouse—being 
built inside the mountain. 

Canada already has one “alumi- 
num town”—Arvida, 250 miles north- 
east of Montreal. It produces 25 per 
cent of the world’s aluminum. When 
Canada’s “jet-age Paul Bunyans” get 
through with Kitimat, Canada will 
produce more than half the world’s 
aluminum 


IRON BOOM 

Take iron ore. Ten years ago, Can- 
ada produced hardly any. Today the 
country is one of the world’s chief 
iron ore sources. And that’s good 
news for the U. S., which is rapidly 
using up its best iron deposits. High- 
quality iron half a mile thick has 
been found at Steep Rock. Lake, in 
the Province of Ontario. We say “at” 
the lake—but actually a lot of that 
ore is under the lake. That didn’t 
stop our northern neighbors. They 
just drained the lake, dredged off 
the mud, and scooped out the iron. 

[It seems as though Canada’s riches 


turn up at the most inconvenient 
places. In the empty wilderness of 
Labrador, enormous iron deposits 
were found. They cover an area big- 
ger than the state of Connecticut 
and are at least several hundred feet 
deep. 

There were no roads or railroads in 
that region. To get started, the Cana- 
dians flew in materials to build a 
mining town at Burnt Creek. At the 
same time, they began building a 
358-mile railroad to link Burnt Creek 
with Seven Islands on the St. Law- 
rence River. Since Seven Islands was 
only a little fishing village, the next 
step was to turn it into a deep-water 
port. 

Meanwhile, the mining company 
ordered a fleet of ore vessels. The 
next job is to provide a waterway 
big enough to float the ore boats to 
steel mills in the Great Lakes region. 
The St. Lawrence “Seaway” project, 
just begun by Canada (with U. S. 
help ), will accomplish this. The Sea- 
way will also permit ocean-going 
ships to sail right into the Great 
Lakes. 

When you read about projects like 
Burnt Creek and Kitimat, you begin 
to understand how, in the past 15 
years, Canada has: 


@ Doubled its total production of 
goods 

e Tripled its industrial output 

@ Quadrupled its national income 


Canada has come from way back 


to rank fourth in world trade, sixth 
in manufacturing. It is also one of 
the few countries that produce far 
more food than their own people 
can eat. 

World War II touched off the 
great Canadian boom. Canadians 
started producing for defense at a 
terrific rate—and kept right on doing 
it after the war ended. 

The heart of the boom is minerals. 
Canada is a storehouse of minerals 
needed in constantly increasing 
amounts by our modern world. 

As Canadians tap this storehouse, 
they push their frontier northward 
into the wilderness. These modern 
pioneers carry Geiger counters (used 
in hunting for uranium) and ride in 
helicopters or planes. Newspapers 
advertise “scientifically designed 
clothing that keeps you warm at 30 
degrees below zero.” Mining towns, 
supplied by air, spring up hundreds 
of miles from the nearest settlement 

In fact, without the airplane, there 
would be no boom. Canada’s main 
railways and roads run east and 
west, paralleling the U. S. border. 
Without the airplane, exploring the 
north would be a slow, painful busi 
ness. The most northerly Canadian 
city of any size is Edmonton in 
Alberta. It is only 350 miles north of 
the U. S. border. Yet daring “bush 
pilots”—all in the day’s work—fly 700 
or 1,000 miles beyond Edmonton 
They land on unnamed lakes in the 
wilderness, and bring back news of 


National Film Board of Canada 


In Canada’s trackless north, the airplane is a vital means of transportation. 
Photo shows air base for supplies for new iron region in northern Labrador. 
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Map for Junior Scholastic by Frank Rona 


Canada’s people live near the U. S. border. The great northland which covers most of the nation is just being developed. 


uranium, oil, and other newly dis- 
covered treasures. Copper is being 
mined on Arctic shores. From the 
wilderness of Great Bear Lake comes 
uranium; oil and natural gas flow 
from Alberta through giant pipe- 
lines. 

Canada’s mineral treasure chest is 
the Laurentian Shield. It is a vast 
area of ancient rock. Shaped some- 
thing like a horseshoe, it encircles 
Hudson Bay and covers half of Can- 
ada. From the air it looks like high, 
flat land, broken by rounded hills, 
swamps, and lakes. 

The Shield is not good for farming. 
For many years, Canadians thought 
it was a useless nuisance. Then they 
began to use its great forests—and 
Canada became the world’s No. | 
producer of newsprint paper. They 
tapped the rushing streams for water 
power. And today, minerals of every 
kind pour from mines in the Shield: 
gold, silver, iron, nickel, coppe r, 
platinum, cobalt, titanium, asbestos 
tungsten, and uranium 

“Pockets” of civilization dot the 
Shield’s wilderness. Most of them 


are mining towns. On the preceding ada produced so little wheat. Farm 

page you read about “Uranium City” income dropped 13 per cent. 

in Saskatchewan. There’s a similar The United States is Canada’s best 

town at Great Bear Lake, only source and biggest customer. (It buys 60 
high-grade uranium ore in the per cent of Canada’s exports.) During 

Americas at present. 1954 business was not quite so pros- 

West of the Shield, in the wheat- perous in the U. S. as in the year 
growing prairie provinces of Mani- before. This meant fewer U. S. pur- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, oil chases of Canadian goods. 
derricks are shooting up among the But Canadians are not seriously 
wheat fields. worried. More and more resources 

Canada, with a third of all the are being tapped. Different kinds of 
world’s fresh water in its lakes and manufacturing industries are spring- 
rivers, has plenty of water power for ing up. The population is growing 
making electricity. But Canadians at a rate of three per cent a year. 
are looking to the future. Booming . Foreign orders for Canadian prod- 
industry and a rapidly growing pop- ucts are running high. And the U. S. 
ulation are creating a power shortage _is booming again. 
in some areas. Southern Ontario, for Our giant neighbor expects to 
example, may run short of power by _ bounce back this year and keep right 
1962. on growing. 

So Canada is turning to atomic 
energy. At its Chalk River (Ontario) gUR FRONT COVER: “Burling” is a 
atomic center, Canada will build its favorite loggers’ sport. Each man is 
first atomic energy power plant for trying to spin the others off the log 
producing electricity. into the water. Three of every five 

A few shadows mar the rosy glow world We rs ie world (end she 

, orld Week!) are printed on news- 
of Canada’s boom. In 1954, the wheat print paper made from trees of Can- 


crop failed. Not since 1943 had Can- ada’s forests. 











UNIT ON 


NEIGHBOR TO THE NORTH 


WAN to go exploring? There's plenty of exploring 

still to be done in our next-door neighbor, Canada. 
In the Canadian north are thousands of unmapped lakes 
with no names, mountains whose heights have never 
been charted. 

Hudson Bay was discovered in 1610. But as recently 
as 1950 explorers found an unknown island in the bay— 
an island twice as big as the Province of Prince Edward 
Island. 

Canada is the second largest country in area (3,845,- 
000 square miles). It’s so big you could put the U. S. 
and Alaska in it with room to spare. You can find all 
kinds of landscape in giant Canada—forests, swamps, 
vast plains, glacier-capped mountains, fertile farm lands. 
In the north are icy Arctic wastes. In the south lie 
modern industrial cities so like our own that you'd 
have to look twice to know which country you were in. 

The farthest-south part of Canada is more than 1,200 
miles from the tropics. But there’s plenty of hot weather 
in summer on Canada’s southern plains. The southern 
part of Vancouver Island, on the Pacific, is so mild that 
you could almost say it has no winter at all; and east 
of Detroit is a rich tobacco-growing district. 

Canada and the United States share a border almost 


PS PROTECT US 


4,000 miles long and completely unfortified. You can 
cross without a passport—and many citizens of both 
countries do. Some even live in one country and work 
in the other. 

Most Canadians live close to the border. Nine tenths 


‘of Canada’s 16 million people make their homes within 


200 miles of the United States. Why? Because the 
land along the U. S. border has the mildest climate, 
the most fertile land, and the best means of trans- 
portation. 

Visit Canada, and you will find the Canadians much 
like Americans. They see the same movies we do, 
like the same food, furnish their houses the same way. 

Canada, like the United States, draws its citizens 
from many lands. But here you'll see a difference. One 
important national group stays by itself and doesn't 
mix much with other Canadians. These are the French- 
Canadians. You'll find most of them in the Province 
of Quebec. There, road signs are in French, and so are 
billboards. Many of the people speak English, but 
French is the language you hear on the street. French 
and English are Canada’s two official languages. 

The French were the first Canadians. In 1604 Samuel 


de Champlain established the first permanent settle- 
(Turn page) 


teamed up to build three “radar fences” 
(see map). The Pinetree band is just 
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Off-shore radar “islands” and picket 
ships supplement these “radar fences.” 


HOW CANADA 


The head of Canada’s government is 
the man sitting cross-legged at the 
right. (The picture was taken when 
he was visiting India.) He is Louis St. 
Laurent, prime minister of Canada. He 
gets his job because he is the head of 
the Liberal party, which has a ma- 
the seats in the House of 
(lower house of Canada’s 
Parliament). Canadian voters elect 
members of the House of Commons 
from local districts, like our Represen- 
tatives. Canada has a Senate, too, but 
t has very little power. Its members 
ire appointed by the governor-general. 
He is the representative in Canada of 


jority of 
Commons 


The U. S. and Canada are partners 
in defense, just as they are partners 
in trade and travel and friendship. We 
are allies in NATO (the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization), for de- 
fense of our Atlantic frontiers. We are 
allies, too, for defense of our Arctic 
frontier:. Canada and Alaska are neigh- 
bors, across the North Pole, of Soviet 
Russia. If World War III should come, 
the shortest routes for Russian planes 
to attack U. S. cities would be across 
Alaska or Canada. 

How can we tell if planes are com- 


ing? The U. S. and Canada have 


IS GOVERNED 


Queen Elizabeth II. She is Canada’s 
Queen, as well as Queen of Great 
Britain (but has no real power of gov- 
ernment in either country). Canada is 
a fully independent nation, and an 
equal member with Great Britain in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. The 
government of Great Britain has no 
control over Canada’s government. 

Canada’s 10 Provinces have their 
own legislatures. The Provinces are 
something like U. S. states, but our 
states have somewhat wider powers of 
government. Officials of Yukon Terri- 
tory and Northwest Territories are part- 
ly elected and partly appointed 


north of the main population areas of 
Canada. North of that, Canada is build- 
ing the McGill Fence—a line of un- 
manned “robot” stations. These can re- 
port only that a plane is overhead— 
not the kind of plane, height, speed, or 
direction of flight. The McGil] Fence 
will be completed in about two years. 

This summer, in Arctic Canada, the 
U. S. and Canada wil! begin setting up 
a third “fence.” It is called DEW (Dis- 
tant Early Warning). DEW could give 
U. S. cities about three hours’ warning 
of the approach of a fast jet plane com- 
ing from the north 
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ment in Canada. In the years that 
followed, shiploads ot immigrants 
came from France. Many settled on 
the fertile lands along the St. Law- 
rence and began to farm 

In 1763 Britain defeated France 
in the French and Indian War and 
took The 
French numbering 
about 60.000 persons. staved on in 
Quebec. They kept their farms, their 
language, their Roman Catholic re- 


ligion, and their old-time 


possession of Canada 


families hen 


customs 
They raised large families. The four 
million French-Canadians of today 
are descended those 60,000 
settlers. 

About half the Canadians are of 
Scottish, 
Their ancestors first 
wooded “Maritime 
on farm -lands north of Lake 
and Lake Ontario 

Other Britons founded a separate 
British 


from 


Irish descent. 
settled in the 
Provin es 


English, or 


and 
Erie 


colony on the Pacific Coast 
Columbia. 

Some 
for ancestors. At the 
American Revolution, about 40,000 
American colonists fled to Canada 
They were loyal to the British king 
British 


had Americans 
time of the 


Canadians 


and wished to remain 


PRAIRIE CANADA 


The newest Canadians — immi 
grants from Europe—usually head 
for Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Mani- 
toba. These “prairie” provinces are 
the northern extension of our own 
Midwest prairie. For many years no- 
body lived on the Canadian prairie, 
because it was too hard to reach 
In 1871 British Columbia agreed to 
join the Dominion of Canada on one 
condition—that a railroad be built 
linking east and west 

The railroad was finished in 1885 
Rails of steel united British Colum- 
bia with the rest of Canada. At last 
there was a way to reach the fertile 
prairies. In the e irly 1900s thousands 
of land-hungry settlers swarmed in 
Some were Canadians or British. But 
most came Europe 
That was the begininng of Canada’s 
prairie bread-basket, now one of the 


from eastern 


world’s great wheat-producing areas 
Though they from many 
lands, all are loyal Canadians. They 
are proud of their big, young coun 
try and of their own part in its 
growth. And they are prond of its 
independence. Canada is a com- 
pletely self-governing nation of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 


came 


‘‘And Away We Go’’ 


By Bernard Berkowitz, Winthrop Junior High School, Brooklyn, 


New York 


* Starred words refer to vehicles and transportation. 
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STUDENTS are invited to 











submit original cross- 
word puzzles for publi- 
cation in Scholastic 











Magazines. Each puzzle 
should be built around 
one subject, which may 








be drawn from History, 
Art, Science, or any field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 60 words, of 
which at least 10 must 
be related to the theme 
For any original puzzle 
published we will poy 
you $10.00. Entries must 
include puzzle, defini- 
tions, and answers on 
separate sheets. Keep a 
copy as puzzles cannot 
be returned. Give name, 
address, school, and 
grade. Address: Puzzle 
Editor, World Week, 33 
W. 42 St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Answers this week 
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in Teacher Edition, next 
issve in your edition. 


























Paid notice 

Fuel for a cai 
“Fee __ fo fum.” 
Cat’s cry. 
Nationwide 
tion. 
Native of Scotland 

Waitress at a drive-in diner 
Engines that power vehicles. 
Profound. 
Make a loan 
And (Latin) 
Traveled in 
Fuel for a 
Oath. 

What a train rides on (sing.). 
Needed in tires 


1utomobile organiza- 


a ve hicle. 


train 


Female sheep 
Girl’s name 
Shed blood 
Traffic light or green. 
Winter veh 
Highway. 
Not down 
A battery is filled with __ 
Part of boat t] 
Journey from place to place. 
Holy. 
Fairy-tale giant 

aboard 
Rest, repose 
Sign in vehicles 
Get lost during a journey; to lose 


iat catches the wind. 


_ smoking.” 


one’s £ 
Steamship (abbr 





















































. Capital of Iowa; 


Army Medical Corps (abbrev.). 
____ -end street. 

Opening, breach. 

Antiaircraft (abbr.) 

Nickname for Samuel. 

Auto manufacturer. 

Contraction of “it is.” 
Metal-bearing rock. 

Turns as a vehicle rides. 

Direct the course of. 

Pro and discussion. 
Optional (abbrev.) 

Aged. 

Propelled a boat by means of oars. 
Was in debt. 

Taxi. 

Lubricating fuel. 
Exist. 

Dancing star, ___ 
To be sick. 
Chemical 
Boy. 
Propel a vehicle. 

Rocket ships travel in eS 
Poem suited to be set to music. 


Ellen. 


suffix 


Our country. 
Constellation of stars: 
ship. 

Automobile 

Boy’s name. 

Smaller in amount. 
Standard by which ships are 
weighed. 


, the 


Jurisprudence. 

Cunning. 

Moines. 
Sixth note of musical scale. 





day Head 


Gay Head 


QO. Is it okay to take your little 
sister along on a movie date? 


A. Not if you want more dates 
with the same boy! Try to avoid 
such complications by planning in 
advance. If there are certain nights 
in the week when you are the sister- 
sitter, don’t make movie dates for 
that night. Don’t make any dates for 
that night, unless the fellow under- 
stands The Situation—and accepts 
it. 

If sister-sitting turns out to be a 
last-minute emergency, better revise 
your plans and make it a stay-at- 


home date. You'll have to grin and 
bear it, until sister gets sleepy, but 
that’s better than a threesome date 
for the whole evening. It’s kinder to 
your date’s wallet, too! 


Q. What is the proper way to cut 
in on a couple who are dancing? 


A. The boy who wants to cut in 
walks up to the couple dancing, taps 
the boy on the left shoulder, and 
says, “May I cut in?” or “Do you 
mind if I cut?” To simply demand, 
“Cut!” is bad manners. After all, the 
other fellow staked out his claim 


15 


first. If you want to share the wealth, 
you can at least be courteous about 
it. 

The boy who is being cut-out 
should thank his partner for the 
dance and leave the floor. A boy 
should never normally refuse to let 
another boy cut in on a dance. 


Q. Should a boy send his prom 
date flowers? If so, what kind? 


A. Flowers are always a thrill, but 
they aren't required. If you can 
afford them, then find out what kind 
your date would like. That’s the only 
way you can be sure you're getting 
your hard-earned money's worth out 
of the gift. 

Put it this way: “I'd like to send 
you flowers to wear to the prom 
What would you prefer?” You aren't 
expected to be a mind-reader, you 
know. Ask her what color dress she’s 
wearing, whether she likes flowers 
on her shoulder, on her wrist, or in 
her hair. She'll tell you—and be 
grateful for your thoughtfulness! 





The Winners! 

Here they are—the latest prize- 
winning letters giving solutions to 
our “Solve It” situations! For every 
solution we print, World Week pays 
$5. Keep those letters coming! 


1. Situation: When she lost a club 
election, Cathy said it was because 
the faculty adviser had favored her 
opponent. 

From Ellen Brooks, Cary High 
School, Raleigh, N. C., comes this 
solution: 

“Cathy was hurt. Like so many of 
us, she tried to justify her failure by 
blaming it on somebody else. She 
could not know for sure that Mr. 
Phillips had influenced the voters; 
thus she was responsible for starting 
a harmful rumor. Besides, her ‘mud 
slinging hurt her most of all. The 
fact that she was unable to accept 
defeat proved to others that she was 
not qualified to win an election for 
club president. 

“She should have known that fail- 
ure is a part of life that must be met 
gracefully. She should have realized 
that she lost because of something 


lacking in herself. Until she learns 
that, Cathy will probably go right 
on losing.” 


2. Situation: Bob was annoyed at 
the noise in the apartment overhead 
—so he decided to get even by play- 
ing tricks on the people upstairs. 

Elizabeth Daldy, Drexel Hill, 
Pa., has this to say about Bob: 

“Bob was certainly justified in be- 
ing exasperated at the noise, but his 
nethods of ‘getting even’ were ob- 
viously unfair. Steve had no way of 
knowing Bob was trying to study. 
His friends were having a good time, 
and probably increased their noise 
in joking response to the taps on 
the ceiling. 

“Surely if Bob had gone upstairs 
and explained the situation, Steve’s 
friends would have been more con- 
siderate. And perhaps Steve would 
have said, “We'll let you study 
peacefully for an hour or so.” Then 
why not come up and join us?” 

“Bob was defeating his own pur- 
pose with a ‘spite for spite’ method. 
He himself could do no _ serious 
studying jumping up every ten min- 
utes to play a prank. In turn, Steve's 
party was spoiled. 

“If Steve had been more thought- 
ful, the situation would never have 
arisen. But surely if Bob had thought 
twice, he'd have seen the more 
peaceful way to settle it.” 


3. Situation: A Civil Defense di- 
rector banned all teen-agers from 
manning the Ground Observation 
Tower in his town, after one group 
“goofed off’ when on duty. 

St. Agnes Academy 
Effie Tyng, in Houston, 
writes this letter: 

“Just as one person can give a 
whole school a bad name, so a group 
of immature teen-agers can give an 
adult a bad impression of all teen 
agers. Surely these teens did not 
realize the the act 
they were supposed to perform. If 
unidentified planes had flown over 
the area, the kids would not have 
known it, and the city might have 
been in grave danger 

“Perhaps a short coursé in Civil 
Defense work, or a film or two 
would give the teen-agers an idea of 
the importance of their work. As a 
teen-ager myself, I know that we 
act at times on impulse and are later 
sorry for what we've done. If I were 
the CD director, I'd give those teen 
agers another chance.” 


student 


Tex.. 


seriousness of 


Honorable Mention: Jan Pink 
Teaneck (N. J.) J. H. S.; Mary Payne 
Caruthersville, Mo.; Thomas Laecker 
Elkhorn, Neb.; Marieva Hay, Seat 
tle, Wash.; Kathleen Gulley, Kansas 
City, Kans. 


Congratulations to all! 
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Duke Snider, star centerfielder 
Brooklyn Dodgers, shows Gerald Levis, 
12-year-old Little Leaguer of Compton, 
Calif., how to catch a fly ball at an angle 
to avoid the direct glare of the sun. 


of the 


HEN I’m asked how to get started 


in baseball I car spe ik trom ex 
perience in saying that it helps a lot to 
have a father who is a rabid fan. M 
dad, Ward Snider, played semi-pro 
baseball and he be gan to tea h me how 
to play the game at an early age. I ab 
play g g 
sorbed his enthusiasm and love for the 


game and it has always stayed with me 

At the age of 10, 
first organized team in 
league and I have been playing eve 
since. I think the California climate 
had something to do with my develop- 
ment because you can play baseball 
every month of the year in my native 
state, and naturally the more you prac- 
tice and play, the better you can de 
velop your ability. 

However, there are many fine play 
ers from the colder climates. So don’t 
be discouraged if you don’t live in Calli 
fornia. There are dozens of 
and other games you can play to de- 
velop the muscles, coordination, stami 


I played on my 
a playground 


exercises 


na and the other things you need to 
be a baseball player. 
You can play catch in gymnasiums, 


hit balls aff batting tees in a basement 
or garage or against a barn or chicken 
wire fence, and you can practice run- 


ning almost anywhere. Living where 
you don’t have a California climate 
simply means that you have to work 
harder to develop 

One thing I discovered when ‘I 
signed up with the Brooklyn Dodgers’ 
organization in 1944 was that [ still 
had_ plenty to learn about the game 


And I am still learning. I’d never been 
away from home when I re ported to 
Newport News, Virginia, in the Pied 


mont League and e 1 tour of duty in 


Reprinted from Febru iry, 1955. issue of 
Little Leaguer, official public ition of Little 
League B iseb ill 















the Army didn’t get me used to the pro 
fessional baseball routine. 

However, I was growing 
and I happened to hit a home 
while playing for Fort Worth in August 
of 1946 which may have changed the 
course of my career. Mr. Branch Rick- 
ey was on one of his flying tours, look- 
ing over the players on the Dodger 
farm clubs, when I slammed the ball 
over the centerfield fence. Despite the 
fact that I had hit only five home runs 
during the season and was batting only 
250, he made up his mind that he was 
going to make a big leaguer out of me. 

I reported for spring training with 
the Dodgers the following spring, and 
was given many hours of instruction 
by the fine staff of coaches on the 
Brooklyn payroll. I looked at hundreds 
of pitches thrown by the automatic 
pitching machine, and took extra bat- 
ting practice with coaches, doing the 
pitching an hour before the other play- 
ers reported every morning. George 
Sisler and others worked with me on 
learning the strike zone. 


stronge: 
run 


A Player Must Relax 


Despite all of this practice, I was 
over-anxious at the plate. In fact, one 
of iny biggest problems always has 
been to relax. If I don’t think about it, 
I sometimes swing too hard. After 
years of practice, I had to learn to 
wait on the breaking pitches thrown 
by left-handers and to hit them to the 
opposite field. 

This meant extra morning batting 
practice at Ebbets Field with left- 
handers pitching to me and George 
Sisler offering suggestions. After a week 
of extra practice, I recall facing Ken 


Raffensberger of the Cincinnati Red- 


legs. He had a wicked assortment of 
curves and had given me a lot of 
trouble, but I waited on a slow curve 
and hit it to the opposite field (left 


a home run. 


times when left- 


field stands) for 
Even now there are 


handers give me trouble, and I find 
that one of the best remedies is to bunt 
myself out of a slump. I generally use 
the push bunt toward third base. This 


enables me to follow the ball right 
down to my bat and to relax properly. 
When I bunt onc twice, I know 


Practice Right, 
Play Right! 


By DUKE SNIDER 
Star of the Brooklyn Dodgers 









the infielders will move in to protect 
against my bunting again. This helps 
me get more base hits when I’m hit- 
ting away because playing deep helps 
infielders to get in front of ground balls 
they can’t reach when playing shallow 
or in their normal positions. 

On defense, it has been my experi- 
ence that five hits drop in front of you 
to one which goes over your head. 
Thus, it makes sense to play a shallow 
outfield and be in position to catch 
short fly balls. With practice, it isn’t 
too difficult to turn your back to catch 
the occasional long ball. 

Start out by having some one lob 
the ball over your head so that you 
can run back and catch it. Then, gradu 
ally increase the distance. When you 
can catch thrown balls regularly, get 
someone to bat them to you. 

Again, when you get so that you can 
catch them most of the time, ask the 
fungo-hitter to keep you guessing as to 
which side of you he’s going to hit the 
ball and how far. This is the kind of 
practice you need to be ready for game 
situations. 

To get a good jump on the ball, I 
find that I must always be “on my 
toes” as the ball is pitched. If the ball 
is hit over my head to my right, I take 
a short step in that direction with my 
right foot, as I pivot on the ball of my 
left foot. And then I take a long stride 
with my left foot as I shift into top 
speed. The foot action is just the op- 
posite on balls overhead to the left. 

On balls hit in front of me, to the 
left, I start with a crossover step with 
my right foot. If the ball is hit to my 
right, I start with a crossover step with 
my left foot. 

Keeping physically fit is essential to 
an athlete, and I do a lot of walking 
and golfing during the winter months 
to keep my legs in shape. 

I feel that Little Leaguers can profit 
by my experience and I’m sure that 
they can improve with practice. Base- 
ball practice is fun, so there isn’t any 
good reason for not doing it. 

I expect to give my son, Kevin, plenty 
of practice as he grows up to become a 
Little Leaguer. I know it will help him 
build a strong body and become a 
better player 















VACATION READING BARGAIN! 


Terrific Books 


for Teen-Agers in Low-Cost Packages! 


—e cot-warmer ? 


Whichever you are. . . here’s guaranteed reading pleasure at a guaranteed saving! 
You get FOUR books—TWO 35¢ titles, TWO 25¢ titles—value $1.20—And you pay just ONE DOLLAR! 
Think of it! Four top-notch books . . . hand-picked with you in mind . . . for your vacationtime fun! 


LOOK AT THESE BARGAIN PACKAGES! 


TEEN-AGE BOYS 8 OLDER BOYS C TEEN-AGE GIRLS Db OLDER GIRLS 


THE MUDHEN, —25¢ Bibb 
His name is; 7 but the whole ible true 
school calls he} e@ Mudhen .. . Williams, 


a whirlwin 
ever he g 


IRISH RED, 25¢ 

Exciting, ing tale of a 
boy's loves a | of the 
patient u ta “that molds 


e true ch nm. 


KID WHO 


BASEBALL $¥ARS OF 1955—35¢ Zany story 


tous fun wher- authority. 


BRIDGES At, piichoner— 25¢ 


Hard-hitti jet warfare 
by the cutee of ie ocie. pan 
Holden, Ke =: in 


version. 


“ge hener—25¢ 3 i PIONEER LOWES, Hoycox=2 
j - carrier jet é if Nine exci stories eo vd West 
South Pa- e j * men id women 
fel imed as a 5 » i - a hes, tri- 


practical rules for 
HANDBOOK aie Hort—35¢ 


a life story! 


4 whose ‘S CUSSER—35¢ “As imporigmt to every woman as 
9, ght: a mysterious a roadmap if to a feufist,” says 


aes 
Thirty i ste - ms bat can’t mien bie Pet rooster, . . dwapenseful “as Jinx McCrae pricth eutelegue 


brightest stars 


world up- antes oi keep you guess- of beauty 


= 2 ec, med Fe 

lu petial reco ctions side downt 

ier. ing—and gasping! BRAVE HARVEST, Corgoe=35¢ 
MAGIC EXPLAINED, Gibson—35¢ THE CANYGN, Jack Schaster—35¢ MAGIC UP YOUR SLEGWESSS¢ Young lovers’ dreams threatened by 


fascinating discovers 


Exposing the secrets oo world’s Young py mg 


greatest maegicians— 
tricks yeu enn do. Il 


Use the special discount cou- 
pon at right to order as many 
packages as you wish. En- 
close ONE DOLLAR for each 
package. We cannot allow 
any substitutions—please, no 
orders by individual title! 
We'll send your books any- 
where you say—home, camp, 
the address of your summer 
job, or even to a friend as a 
gift. We pay all shipping and 
postal charges. Delivery takes 
about 2 weeks. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


courage. 
ted. thrilling sory ag @uthor of Shane. step-by-step 


grows to manhood, Mystify your summer! the devastation of England's 
Moving, 69 amazing le easy by — Indian wers. , exciting 
s. adventure. 


Mail order to: Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


A Ps r Total amount enclosed $ ~ 
(How many of each sacktoge?) ’ ($1.00 for each package ordered) 


Send books to: 


NAME (Please Print) 





ADDRESS " 


CITY. ZONE STATE —— - 
SR 


Remember! No orders by individual title! Money must accompany order! 
This offer is valid only until August 15, 1955. 
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1. READ THE MAP 


1. Canada consists o 
Yukon and Northwest Te Ans. is a number. 


_ provinces and 


2. What’s th s smallest province 


3. Ocean-goin DS el from the Atlantic Ocean 
into Quebec Province River. 
4. In what dire Panhandle from 


] 


northern Labrador? 
5. Part of the boundary between the U. S. and 
Lakes. 


Canada is formed by the 


6. Label Hudson Bay on the map 


a rocky region where 
found, is called the 


7. The gray area on the n ip 
most of Canada’s minerals are 


8. Alberta, Saskatchewan. and Manitoba are known 


as the (mountain prairie, maritime 
provinces, 


9. In what Canadian province is Labrador? 


Canadian farthest west? 


10. What 


province is 


ll. NORTHERN NEIGHBOR 

Write T or F, if the statement is either true or false 
Write O, if it is a matter of opinion 

_l. Canada is larger in area than the U. S. 
9. Canada’s industrial cities are in the northern 


var 4 


part of the country 


Canada will become the world’s largest producer 

of uranium. 

Most Canadians have a way*of life completely 

different from that of most Americans. 

French is one of the two official languages of 

Canada. 

Canada is an important source of iron ore. 

The border between the U. S. and Canada is 
heavily fortified. 
Canada should build up its industry and pay less 
attention to mining. 

9. Canada’s main railways and roads run parallel 
to the U. S. border. 

10. Canada has discovered vast petroleum sources 
under its midwest agricultural lands. 


Ill. WHICH ONE? 
Write letter of correct choice in the space. 
1. Canada and the U. S. have each of these in com- 
mon, except: (a) they are both republics; (b) 
they are both members of NATO; (c) English is 


an official language 

Which is NOT true about Canada? (a) it is a 
fully independent nation; (b) a king controls its 
(c) it is a member of the British 


government 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

Each of these is a major industry in Canada ex- 
cept: (a) paper manufacturing; (b) mining; (c) 
citrus truit growing. 

Which is NOT correct? (a) overpopulation is a 
serious Canadian problem; (b) Canada and the 
U. S. are good customers of each other; (c) most 
Canadians live close to the U. S.-Canada border. 


IV. CANADIAN HISTORY 
Write the numbers 1-4 to indicate the correct order 
n which the following took place: 
American Revolution “tories” fled to Canada. 
Samuel Champlain founded the first Canadian settle- 
ment. . 
Canada became self-governing. 
France surrendered Canada to Britain. 


V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 
Write a paragraph with this topic sentence: 
‘It is important that the U. S% and Canada continue 


is good neighbors.” 
Answer on separate sheet of paper. 


If it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 3 for each item in Ques- 
tions I and II; 5 for each item in Question III; 5 for each 
item in Question IV. Total, 100. 
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_ CAREER CLUB FEATURE 


QO. I am discouraged. I'm in the 
eleventh grade and 17 years old. I have 
thought of going to college, but now I 
wont be able to. When I finish school, 
I'll be drafted—with that atomic “mush- 
room” over my head. What future is 
there for me? I am thinking of quitting 
school and moving to some town like 
Detroit where Ill get a defense job. 
| am big for my age and no one will 
know the difference. I might as well 
make money and have a good time 
while I can. Would you suggest Detroit 
or some other place?—M. B., Fremont, 
Ohio. 


A. Now is a good time to be lining 
up a summer job. Find one near your 
home so that you can live at home and 
get your board and room reasonably. 
Then you will have some money for 
yourself. But, by all means, return to 
school next fall. War has become scien- 
tific. The man who knows his everyday 
arithmetic and English knows how to 
handle his weapons better. He can take 
care of himself. Thus he has a better 
chance to come home after his term of 
service. Also, you must have a good 
high school education in order to have 
1 better chance to get one of the better 
assignments. 

These last years in high school are 
worth more to you in dollars and cents 

and in future happiness—than the 
little you’d make by quitting school 
now. We have never heard of anyone 
who was sorry he had a high school 
diploma. We.know some men, though, 
who wish they hadn’t quit school. 


Q. I am an 18-year-old senior and 
rll graduate from high school this 
June. How can I get a Social Security 
number?—P. B., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A. Go to your local Social Security 
fice in the nearest federal building 
sometimes popularly called the Post 
Office building). Check the address in 
he telephone book. 


QO. Please send me information on be- 
oming a beauty operator. Are there 
any special courses I can take in high 
chool?P—F. R., Washington, D. C. 


A. Do what you can to develop a 
good personality and learn how to dress 
n good taste. Learn everyday good 
English and arithmetic. Watch to see 
what effect home permanents will have 
n the work of beauty operators. For 
further information about careers, write 
to the National Hairdressers and Cos- 
netologists Association, 212 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10. 

William Favel, Vocational Editor. 





Jad otit-telq)hejobt-Morcteelena 
Kenny Bush, says... 


“Wilson 
is always in 
the Phillies’ 
starting line-up” 


“A team really has to hustle to 
finish in the first division. These 
Phillies are a great example of 
that. They never miss a trick that 
might squeeze out a win! Big 
thing I’ve noticed is the number 
of ’em using Wilson gloves. 
The way these Whiz Kids 
work at the game, Wilson 


must be best.” 


For official play from the Little Leagues up 


through the Big Leagues 


Ted Williams Major League Model 
Endorsed by the great Boston Red Sox 
outfielder . . . adjustable leather-laced 
palm gives wider pocket area, while 
curved streamlined fingers add “‘cup”’ 
to glove, shorten break-in time. Grip- 
Tite pocket is grease-set. 


Sammy White Model 

Here’s the mitt the Boston Red Sox’ 
fiery backstop uses. Features “Snap- 
Action”’ control of its deep, grease-set 
pocket to help you pick off any type of 
pitch easily. 


Official League Balls 


All quality Wilson 
baseballs have cushion 
cork centers—anchored 
and balanced winding 
for better shape, longer 
wear. Covers are white, 
alum-tanned horsehide. 


Wilson gloves, mitts, and baseballs are available 


{A subsidiary of Wilson & Co,, inc.) 


n a wide range of prices. See them wherever 


Wilon 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., Chicago + Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principe! cities 


sporting goods are sold. 


. world’s largest manufacturer of sports equipment 





Planters 
LIMERICK 
CONTEST WINNERS 


1954-55 


Conducted through 


Scholastic Magazines 


1st PRIZE—$35 
JO ANNE HUDSPETH 


101 Kent Terrace 


2nd PRIZE—$25 


NANCY STERMITZ 
413 Dearborn, Helena, Montana 


Charlottesville, 


Va. 


3rd PRIZE—$15 
BOBBY KLINE 


418 East Street, Grinnell, lowa 


3 WINNERS 4th PRIZE—$10 each 


LARRY QUITEMAN 
154 Herzl St., Brooklyn 12, N. Y 


ARLENA ANDIS 


Einora, Indiana 


CYNTHIA BOUWENS 
1243 Parkview, Lansing 12, Mich. 


5 WINNERS 5th PRIZE—$5 each 


RAYLENE UBERMAN 


5305 Patterson Drive, Fort Worth, Tex. 


JAMES W. DEESE 
1163 John Street 


CAROLE METACARPA 
87 Sumner Avenue, Staten Island 14, N. Y. 


Greenville, Mississippi 


RUTHIE TRAFFORD 


General Delivery, Paw Paw, Michigan 


JOHN DARROW 
1407 $ H, Elwood, Indiana 


20 WINNERS 6th PRIZE—$1 each 


PHYLLIS ERNST 


225 W. Hillcrest Ave 


PATRICIA DARLING 


109 North 7th Avenue, Marshalltown, lowa 


MARION JANELL RANKIN 


R. R. 1, Mountain Grove, Missouri 


ANTONETTA BASILE 


139 Dickinson St 


Dayton 5, Ohio 


Springfield 8, Mass 


LOU REH 


381 Ontario $t., Wilson, N. Y 


JUDY SALEY 

908 Copeland Ave 
DOUGLAS HUBER 

5142 Bedford Avenue 
NADA LOIS LOGAN 


5519 Hyde Pork Bivd., Ch 


MARILYN VEAZEY 


LaCrosse,Wisconsin 
Omaha, Nebraska 
ago 37, Ili 
Placid, Texas 


COLLEEN KAY KENNEDY 


Box 192, Roseav, Minnesota 


DORIS CALDWELL 
Route 1, Jerusalem, Ohio 
MARY K. YERKES 


Maple Avenue, Davisville, Pa. 


HENRY WANDER 
1571 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HAVA KANE 
55 Foxcroft Rd.. West Hartford 7, Conn 


CAROL JEAN SHAFFER 
Box 101, Cortland, Illinois 


KATE DOOLEY 


Box 416, Fairlee, Vermont 


RUTH GALLEGOS 


Route 1, Box 
MARY JUNE POUND 
1116 Cruiser St., Louisville 5, Ky 
RICKY ROSENBERG 


168 Nelson Ave 


MAXINE MURRAY 
3145 East 6th Ave., P.O. Box 1544, Durango, Colo. 


14, Los Lunas, New Mexico 


Harrison, N.Y 


; PLANTERS gS Planters Nut & Chocolate te, 
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Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


nuclear physics (p. 4)—The science 
dealing with the release of atomic 
energy as the result of splitting apart 
the nucleus of atoms. An atom (smallest 
building block of all matter) is made 
up of negatively charged electrical par- 
ticles, called electrons, around a heavier 
group of particles called the nucleus. 
The atomic nucleus contains positively 
charged electrical particles, and also 
other particles without an _ electrical 
charge. Scientists have learned how.to 
split apart the nucleus of a rare form of 
the uranium atom (known as uranium 
235). This frees tremendous energy. 
The splitting of one atom can be used 
to cause the splitting of other nearby 
atoms. This “chain reaction” can either 
be an uncontrolled explosion (atomic 
bomb) or a controlled process for using 
atomic energy for power. 

affiliated (p. 9)—Adjective. Closely 
connected with (such as a company 
owned by another company, or a youth 
club organized and supervised by an 
adult organization). 

Husky (p. 10)—An Eskimo dog, used 
for pulling sleds. The Husky is usually 
a mixed breed with some wolf blood. 

smelt (p. 12)—Verb. To melt an ore 
in order to remove and refine the metal 
in the ore. 

maritime (p. 14)—Adjective, referring 
to the sea. Canada’s “Maritime Prov- 
inces” are Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Prince Edward Island. They are all 
near the Atlantic Ocean. (Newfound- 
land also borders the Atlantic but is not 
usually counted among the Maritime 
Provinces. ) 

Dominion of Canada (p. 14)—Mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations are known as “dominions.” The 
word means a country controlled by 
another nation. However, the eight 
Commonwealth member nations today 
are fully independent. For this reason 
the Canadians of today have dropped 
their country’s former name, Dominion 
of Canada, and call themselves simply 
“Canada.” 

Liberal party (p. 13)—The middle- 
of-the-road Liberal party has controlled 
Canada’s government since 1938. The 
other major party is the Conservative 
party. ‘Strong in parts of western Can- 
ada are the Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation and Social Credit parties. 


SAY IT RIGHT! 
Saskatchewan (p. 10)—sas kdch € won. 
Athabaska (p. 10)—ath a bds ka. 
Laurentian (p. 11)--l6 rén shan 
Geiger (p. 11)—gi gér. 
titanium (p. 12)—ti td ni im. 

St. Laurent (p. 13)—saa 16 réin. 
maritime (p14)—mdr i tim. 








. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

Congratulations for a fine magazine. 
It helps a lot to keep up on the current 
vents. 

In the March 16 issue (p. 4) an 
irticle about . Johannes Gerhardus 
Striidom and his separation of the 
whites. and non-whites of Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, caught my atten- 
tion. Being acutely interested in racial 
prejudice and discrimination, it stirred 
me enough from my busy routine at 
high school to write this letter. Why 
white people can’t live with non-white 
people is beyond me. 

It was the non-white people’s land 
in the first place, so what right has this 


white prime minister to remove these 
people from their homes? [The South 
African government is forcing thou- 


sands of Negro South Africans to move 


out -of Johannesburg to a new settle- 
ment outside the city.—Ed.] After all, 
they're human beings and were born 
into the world like people of any other 
race. They should be given thessame 
opportunities as any other person living 
in the city. It seems to me that, if the 
Negro Africans do not have the same 
opportunities as the whites, it is the 
white people’s duty to raise their 
standards. 

With all this talk of nations living 
happily together, I should think people 
of a city belonging to a Commonwealth 
of Nations, a promoter of world peace, 
should at least try to live happily to- 
gether with a mingling of nationalities 
in their own city. 

It really is what the individual is 
like inside, not what color he is on the 
outside. Just because the white people 
have been lucky enough to have had 
more opportunities doesn’t mean that 
other races are inferior. 

How will our world problem ever 
be solved if people like Mr. Strijdom 
insist upon separation of races? Maybe 
he’d change his mind if the tables had 
been turned and the African Negroes 


were the leaders and “superiors” in- 
stead of him and his race. 

I sincerely hope the students who 
receive your publication will read this, 
if it is published, and do some think- 
ing about it, because we will soon be 
the leaders of our communities and 
our nation. 

Sally Jo Bowman 
Kamehameha School for Girls 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Dear Editor: 

You asked us for our opinion on one 
of the articles in “Quick Look at the 
News.” It was about the British noble 
men being members of the House of 
Lords, the upper chamber of Britain’s 
Parliament. The quotation said: “A 
democracy must create within itself an 
aristocracy or it will perish—not an 
aristocracy of wealth or lineage, but of 
talent, wisdom and virtue.” 

I certainly agree, since I feel every- 
one should have an equal chance in 
this world, whether he is rich or poor. 
Maybe one of the noblemen would die 
and leave the important spot for his son 
to take over. Probably there would be 
someone else better qualified for the 
job. 

Lois Woodworth 
Lynnwood (Wash.) Jr. High School 
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SPORT TIPS FROM “MR. BASKETBALL” — GEORGE MIKAN, NO. 1 ALL AMERICAN — MINNEAPOLIS LAKERS 





“Mr. Basketball” 


~ 2 | yf GEORGE MIKAN 
. ® S 


And no one knows better than George Mikan. 
He wore U. S. Keds to SIX World’s Cham- 
pionships. Now as a sports director for U. S, 
Keds, he helps design Keds to give you 
always, split-second faster speed, sure trace 
tion, better all-around footwork. 
Many Styles to ch ludi 
LITTLE LEAGUE 
OXFORD 
(with molded rubber 


cleats — officially 
opproved) 


from, i 





YOU CAN RUN FROM THE FREE THROW 
LINE TO THE LAY-UP SPOT IN HALF 
A SECOND. 


A SPLIT-SECOND FASTER START 


ASPLIT-SECOND FASTER STOP CAN 
CAN MEAN A SCORE. 


SAVE AN OUT-OF-BOUNDS. 








CHAMPION 
BLUCHER 
(Ideal for all 
BIG LEAGUER adenduaam 
(non-slip mold- 
ed sole — popu- 
lor price) 


They're not genuine U. S. Keds un- 
less the name ‘Keds’ is on the shoe 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Rockefeller Center * New York 


YOU’LL STOP SPLIT-SECONDS SHORTER, 


YOU/LL RUN SPLIT-SECONDS FASTER 
WITH SURE-TRACTION U.S. KEDS. 


WITH U.S. KEDS. 











WITH U.S. KEDS ‘LIVE’ RUBBER SOLES. 
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If You Want to Teach 


Young Children 








Choose 


MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


@ 4-year college program combin- 
ing liberal arts and professional 
ucation. 
B.S. Degree in Education. 
Prepares for teaching nursery 
school, kindergarten and primary 
grades. 
© Mills graduates are among the 
most sought-after teachers in the 
country. 
Write Director of 
Mills College of Education, Dept. R 
66 Fifth Avenue *® New York 11, N. Y 
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HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 
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NAME CARDS 


earn sensational commission 

financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit 

PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 


1509 Maple St Sera ton 5, Pa 
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Sending for Stamps? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,’’ the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stomps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stomps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. if you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has beon deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
te appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 


FREE! 105 ae 


Standard Catalogue Value over 
$2.25 Attractive, colorful, from 
the earth's four corners, every one 
different Fascinating story ap- 
provals. Send 10¢ handling please. 
Write today! 
CANADA STAMP CO, 
1907 Main, Dept. 216, Niagara Falls, N.Y 


YOU CAN COLLECT STAMPS 
for only 12¢ per week 
__ Become a JUNIOR Member of the 


DESERT STAMP CLUB 


P. O. Box 16 Redlands, Calif 


Membership Information sent FREE on request 


STAMP COLLEC «¢ FREE! 
More than 100 diff. fascinating r 
guing stamps from Europe, Africa, 8 

i Balkans, Asi a 











America, Scandinavia 
etc., used stamps and ur oo stam ille 
All given to approval service ‘ar 


pli ng 
age. TATHAM STAMP co. SPRINGFIELD 92 ‘MASS 


GIANT STAMP ZOO FREE! fi 


Fifteen different including rhinoceros, elephant, snake, tiger, zabu 
kangaroo, koalabear, emu, kookabura, bull, horse—With approvals 
Send 10c for postage and handling. NIAGARA STAMP CO. 
St. Catharines 522, Ontarie Canade 





By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


U.N. Stamp Clubs, 1955-56 


All new members of the U. N. Stamp 
Clubs (UNSC) immediately will receive 
the following FREE materials: 

e a 10-page abridged edition of the 
official U. N. stamp album, showing 
every 1951-54°U. N. stamp, 

e a wallet-sized membership card, 

e an official club button. 

UNSC, conducted by Scholastic Mag- 


azines in cooperation with the U. N., 


branch clubs 
members. To 


below. The 


5,000 
30.000 


coupon 


consists of nearly 
with a total of 
join, fill out the 
least number of members who can join 
a branch elub is four. Each member 
pays 25¢ dues a year 

For your 25¢ you'll also receive: 

e six club information kits, 
are mailed during the _ school 
September through June). Each kit 
contains a FREE copy of the Globe 
Trotter for every member. This is the 
official, four-page UNSC bulletin. 

e a FREE Art Craft cachet 
velope for every member, with four of 
the 1955-56 club kits. You'll receive 
each of the four envelopes in time to 
use it as a first-day cover. Each en- 
velope will bear a design illustrating 
the theme of a U. N. stamp to be issued. 

e a FREE 1955 supplementary page 
to keep the U. N. album up-to-date. 

UNSC MEMBERS: Do not use cou- 
pon below. Use renewal application 
form in current (May-June) information 


kit. 
j; MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY--: 


W hic h 
veal 


en- 


United Nations Stamp Clubs 
Conducted by Scholastic Magazines 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please enroll our club as a member of 
the United Nations Stamp Clubs for 
1955-56 
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Enclosed find $ _ for __. indi- | 

vidual members. (Send 25¢ for each in- | 

dividual member. Minimum remittance of | 

$1.00, for four members, is necessary to | 

enroll a club. Check or money order | 
should be made payable to the U. N 

Stamp Clubs 
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My 
Name 


Street 
City 
State 


Name 


Mi i“Tops, don’t miss. “iMiMGood. 
Mit Fair. Save your money. 


MIA AMARTY. (United Artists. Pro- 
duced by Harold Hecht. Directed by 
Delbert Mann.) 


Maybe you saw Marty when it 
played on television a year or so ago. 
But if you don’t know about Marty 
will have the chance 
to meet him in your neighborhood 
theatre. And shouldn’t miss it. 
Marty is a from the Bronx— 
but he brother or 
someone you know well. 

Marty’s big problem is that every- 
ought to get married, 
but he just can’t find a girl. And then, 
when he finally does discover some- 
could care for, all his friends 
And his mother 
girl isn’t Italian, 


yet, you soon 
you 
butcher 


could be your big 


one tells him he 


one he 
start laughing at him. 
worries because the 
like Marty. 

It’s a tremendously human, tremend- 
ously moving film that will make you 
laugh and cry and love every moment 
of it. Ernest Borgnine, who plays 
Marty, you will recognize as the villain 
of many a Western you've seen. No 
villain here, he appears to be one of 
the finest young acting talents that 
Hollywood has developed in recent 
years. And Betsy Blair is perfect as 
the plain, shy school teacher he meets 
at a Saturday night dance. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mii iTops, don’t miss. “iiGood. 
MW Fair. Save your money. 


wvvYThe Long Gray Line. 
4 1~11~20,000 Leagues Under the Sea. 
werr-Romeo and Juliet. “MMH Bad 
Day at Black Rock. ~@“@/ Animal Farm. 
wvertThe Caine Mutiny. ~“M~Ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe. “““#The 
Country Girl ““wMweA Star Is Born. 
wv~~On the Waterfront. ~“MHigh 
and Dry. “The Bridges at Toko-Ri. 
“Blackboard Jungle. ~“MVera Cruz. 
wv-Underwater. 4~/YThe Racers. 
“-r-Captain Lightfoot. ~w~eChief 
Crazy Horse. “““The Detective. -vi 
Six Bridges to Cross. ~The Far Coun- 
try. “Long John Silver 

Comedy: “Man with a Million. 
“MSabrina. “MMHobson’s Choice. 
“iAbbott and Costello Meet the Key- 
stone Kops 

Musical: “~The Glass Slipper. 
Wi Deep in My Heart. ~“/M//Seven 
Brides for Seven Brothers. “~“M“MSo 
This Is Paris 

Documentary: “““The Vanishing 
Prairie. “wi Victory at Sea. 


Drama: 








No Joking 
Chief clerk: “Why don’t you laugh 
when the boss tells a joke?” 
Office boy: “I don’t have to; I quit 
on Saturday.” 


Not Enough 
Professor: “Believe nothing you hear 
and only half of what you see.” 
Student: “But that won’t give me a 


passing grade.” 
Lincoln U. Clarion 


Repeat Performance 


Two men were playing golf on a 
course where the hazard on one hole 
was a deep ravine. 

They drove off. One went into the 
ravine and the other one got his ball 
over. The first man said he would go 
down and play out his ball. He dis- 
appeared into the ravine. Presently his 
ball came bobbing out, and after a 
time he climbed up. 

“How many strokes?” asked his op- 
ponent, 

“Three.” 

“But I heard six.” 

“Three of them were echoes!” 


What's in a Name? 
Have you heard about the fellow 
who called his jalopy “Flattery” be- 


cause it got him nowhere? 
Bona Venture 


Homonym Homer 
She: “See the little hat in the win- 
dow?” 
He: “Yes, I see the little hat in the 
\ indow.” 
She: “Isn’t it sweet, dear?” 


He: “No. It is dear, sweet.” 
McMurry War Whoop 





Answers to last week’s puzzle 


E Cie Lj|O|D 
E S|A 
G 


How’s That Again? 


One morning two small parcels ap- 
peared upon the professor’s desk. As the 
pupils passed out at the noon hour they 
noticed the parcels lying there. Later, 
one of the parcels was missing. When 
the professor opened the afternoon lec- 
ture, he took the remaining parcel in 
his hand, as he began: 

“In the study of vertebrata we have 
taken the frog as a type. Now, let us 
examine the gastrocnemius muscle of 
this dissected specimen.” 

The professor untied the string of the 
bundle, and disclosed to the pupils a 
sandwich and a boiled egg. 

He looked up in great surprise, star- 
ing blankly. “But I have eaten my 
lunch,” he said, completely bewildered. 


Cargo Flight 


Motorist: “How far is it to the near- 
est town?” 

Native: “Nigh on to five miles, as the 
crow flies.” 

Motorist: “Well, how far is it if a 
crow has to walk and carry an empty 


gasoline can?” 
Home Folks 


The Customer Knows Best 


A woman with more money than 
knowledge decided to purchase some 
antiques. The dealer showed her a beau- 
tiful vase, explaining, “This vase is over 
2,000 years old.” 

“Don’t try to pull that stuff on me!” 
snapped the belligerent customer. “It’s 


only 1954 now.” 
L & N Magazine 


Diagnosis 
Golf pro: “Now go through the mo- 
tions without driving the ball.” 
Beginner: “That’s exactly the trou- 
ble I’m trying to overcome.” 


Paid in Full 


Whistler, the painter, had a French 
poodle of which he was very fond. One 
day the poodle had an infection of the 
throat, and Whistler had the audacity 
to send for the great throat specialist, 
Mackenzie. 

When Mackenzie saw that he had 
been called to treat a dog, he was 
incensed but said nothing. He pre- 
scribed, pocketed his fee, and drove 
away. 

The next day he sent hurriedly for 
Whistler. Whistler thinking he had 
been summoned on some matter con- 
nected with his beloved dog, dropped 
his work and rushed to the home of 
Mackenzie. 

On his arrival, the medical specialist 
said, gravely, “How do you do, Mr. 
Whistler? I wanted to see you about 
having my front door painted.” 
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@ For every photo and gift use 
® On special silk finish paper 
@ Full — 21/2 x 3/2 wallet size 
@ Minute Man service is fast 


@ Reguier 20 for $1.00 quality — guaranteed to 
please or money quickly returned 


ca Use this limited offer coupon now. 


MINUTE MAN PHOTO, Dept. 24 
Box 187, Lexington 73, Mass. 


1 Enclose portrait or negative which will be 
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0) 30 wallet photos $1.00 plus 10c shipping 
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by Marilyn C, Menz, of Springfield, Mass., at a “surprise party”’ 


< ¢ . 
rise Ever see so much concentrated surprise? 
a7 


It’s a marvelous picture—a classic of its type. 


And this may surprise you. It was made with an uncomplicated, 
inexpensive camera—a Brownie Hawkeye Camera, with flash, 
loaded with Kodak Verichrome Film—the popular favorite. 


Marilyn Menz, who made the picture, has a habit of taking her 
camera along. And look how that habit paid off! 


The Brownie Hawkeye Camera is one 
of Kodak’s famous, inexpensive, 


beautifully capable cameras. Ask your ’ Brownie Hawkeye Camera, only $6.95 
Kodak dealef to show you one. Flasholder, $4. 
And when you get yours, don’t be ae ' Today’s most popular camera. Simple to 
% F use—the lens is pre-focused for you at the 
factory. Gives clear black-and-whites, 
brilliant color shots, too—indoors, 
outdoors, day and night. 
Prices subject to change without notice and include Federal Tax 


surprised if your pictures turn out 
to be the talk of the town. 


Eastman Kodak Company Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students « 
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All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY APRIL 27 

3:15 p.m. (MBS) Special address by for- 
mer Prime Minister Sir Winston 
Churchill before the Royal Academy 
in London. 

30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “Davy 
Crockett Goes to Congress,” a repeat of 
an earlier filmed episode in the Fron- 
tierland series. By wiping out a group 
of corrupt landgrabbers, Davy Crocket 
enters politics and winds up in Con- 
gress, where he commits political 
suicide by defending the rights of In- 
dians against whom he once fought. 

3:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mr. Citizen: Series 
dramatizing true stories of private citi- 
zens who act to help their fellow men. 
Today’s story, “Seven Below at Mid- 
night,” dramatizes the heroic rescue 
work of a Pennsylvania woman who 
overcame her phobia of fires and saved 
a neighbor's entire family. 


THURSDAY APRIL 28 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Make Up Your Mind: 
The regular panelists are jeined by 
Ezio Pinza as they discuss classical 
music vs. popular music. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Climax: An adapta- 
tion of John Galsworthy’s short story, 
“The First and the Last,” stars Robert 
Newton and Peggy Ann Garner. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: “Zero 
Hour” is by the famed science-fiction 
writer, Ray Bradbury. The story con- 
cerns a child whose parents refuse to 
believe her stories about a companion 
from Mars. A series of events con- 
vinces them that she is telling the 
truth. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: 
Claudette Colbert, Patric Knowles and 
Tab Hunter star in “While We're 
Young,” a comedy-romance about a war 
widow and her 16-year-old daughter. 

(ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: “Hang Up 
My Guns,” by Wendell Mayes, is the 
story of a Kentucky mountain family 
that comes to realize that withdrawal 
from society is not the answer to their 
problems and conflicts. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
“The Great McGinty” is the story of a 
man’s rise to political power—and his 
downfall 


FRIDAY APRIL 29 


8:00 p.m. (MBS) Heartbeat of Industry: 
“To Love and To Cherish” is the docu- 
mentary-drama of a successful fight 
against an occupational health hazard 
at the R. J. Reynolds Co. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
“The Brute Next Door” is a farce- 
comedy. Hans Conried stars as a meek 
architect whose secret yen for the vio- 
lent forms of sport is more than satis- 
fied when he unexpectedly becomes 
manager of a famous boxer. 

10:00 p.m. (MBS) Family Theater: 
Stephen McNally stars in “After the 
Bali,” a suspense-fantasy about a small 
Arizona town which is the only com- 
munity left in the United States after 
a nuclear explosion. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Person: 
One of the people televisited tonight b 
Edward R. Murrow will be the world- 
famous violinist, Yehudi Menuhin. 


SATURDAY APRIL 30 


12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm and 
Home Hour: Featured today will be a 
U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
port on the importance of trace ele- 
ments in plant and animal nutrition. 

(NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Don Herbert, 
as Mr. Wizard, discusses and demon- 


strates science experiments. Today's 
title: “Bouncing and Stretching.” 

5:00 p.m. (CBS) Adventures in Science: 
Watson Davis interviews Dr. Gordon 
H. Strom, Professor of Aeronautical 
Engineering at New York University, 
on the subject of “Air Pollution.” 

7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tomorrow: Science, 
arts and industry series presented in 
cooperation with Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Lynn Poole is moderator. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Damon Runyon 
Theatre: Scott Brady, Nancy Gates 
and Tom Brown star in “All Is Not 
Gold,” an amusing Runyon yarn about 
some picturesque underworld figures 
and a small town bank 


SUNDAY MAY 1 

11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Gibbon’s “Autobiography” is the sub- 
ject for today’s panel discussion. 

12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Youth Wants to 
Know: A panel of teen-agers inter- 
views John J. Hopkins, President of 
the General Dynamics Corp., builder of 
the new atom-powered submarine, 
“Nautilus.” (On radio at 2:30 p.m. ex- 
cept WRCA, N. Y., at 6:30 p.m.) 

(CBS) Philadelphia Orchestra: Fea- 
tured in today’s Ormandy-led concert 

is Brahms’ Symphony #1. 

1:00 p.m. (NBC) Anthology: Three ex- 
cerpts from the “Song of Hiawatha” 
are read by Fleetwood. Authentic In- 
dian dances supply background music. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) A _ special repeat 
telecast of “An Almanac of Liberty,” 
Reginald Rose’s drama based on the 
theme of Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas’ book of the same title. 
In the play, the townspeople of Ridge- 
ville, GSA. are singled out by a 
unique circumstance for an unforget- 
table lesson on the meaning of liberty 
and brotherhood. 

3:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) American Forum of 
the Air: Gov. Robert Meyner (D.-N.J.), 
Gov. Walter Kohler (R.-Wis.), Gov. J. 
Bracken Lee (R.-Utah), and Gov. 
George Leader (D.-Pa.) are partici- 
»ants in a panel discussion moderated 
y Steve McCormick. 

(CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: This 
eek’s jaunt is a ride on a tugboat 
round New York's busy harbor. 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Background: Docu- 
mentary on the defection to the West 
of Nachodska, a member of Czecho- 
slovakia’s championship skating team. 

(CBS-TV) New and Then: A new 
time for Dr. Baxter's talks on litera- 
ture. 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 

Fame: Dramatization of Oliver Wendell 

Holmes’ early life; his graduation from 

Harvard and his participation in the 

Civil War are the key incidents. 
(CBS-TV) The American Week: Eric 

Sevareid’s commentary on the week’s 

news. Note new time. 

(NBC) Inheritance: “Proclaim Lib- 
erty” is the historically authentic story 
of the Liberty Bell in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia. This program is a 
repeat of the script that won a Christo- 
—_ Award earlier in the year. 

0 p.m. (CBS-TV) Adventure: Cited by 

Ohio State University’s annual Insti- 

tute for Education by Radio and Tele- 

vision as “television’s best cultural pro- 
gram.” Note new time. 

6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet the Press: 
Governor Averell Harriman of N. Y. is 
today’s guest. (On radio, 10:30 p.m.) 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: 
“Lou Gehrig's Greatest Day” will be 
recreated when Walter Cronkite and 
the cameras return to July 4, 1939. 

7:00 p.m. (NBC) Biographies in Sound: 
Repeat of March 6 program. A tribute 
to the acting profession under the gen- 


5: 


eral heading, “What Makes an Actor?’ 
Participants (recorded) include John, 
Ethel and Lionel Barrymore, Tallulah 
Bankhead, John Carradine, anthropolo- 
gist Hortense Powdermaker, and di- 
rector Alfred Hitchcock. May 8: A trib- 
ute to Helen Hayes. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 
ing: The report of the Asia Town Hall 
Mission. Representatives of 9 countries 
who toured the U. S. for 7 weeks dis- 
cuss their findings. 

(NBC) X Minus One: Special series 
of adult science fiction adventures. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Philco-Goodyear 
TV Playhouse: “The Governess,” by 
Jerome Ross, is a suspense drama about 
an English governess who subtly tries 
to destroy a family’s ties. 

(CBS-TV) G. E. Theatre: “Mr. Blue 
Ocean” is a romantic drama starring 
Boris Karloff and Susan Strasberg 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Appointment with 
Adventure: “Destination Freedom,” by 
Art Wallace, is the true story of a 
Polish boy’s escape to West Berlin 
after his graduation from high school 


MONDAY MAY 2 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Preducers’ Show- 
case: Lee J. Cobb, David Wayne, Ruth 
Roman, Oscar Homolka and Joseph 
Wiseman star in “Darkness at Noon,” 
Sidney Kingsley’s anti-Communist 
drama which was a Broadway success 
in 1951. The play, awarded the N. Y 
Drama Critics Circle Award, is based 
on Arthur Koestler’s novel of the same 
title. Its central character is an old-line 
Bolshevik who is no longer considered 
of value by party authorities; he is 
consequently imprisoned during the 
cannibalistic Moscow trials and brain- 
washed into “confessing” his guilt 
Eventually, he realizes that he is the 
victim of the very monster he has 
nurtured so fanatically. 

(ABC-TV) TV Reader’s Digest: The 
story of Captain Carlson’s efforts to 
stay with his sinking ship, Flying En- 
terprise, in the raging seas off the 
coast of England. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: Evelyn Waugh’s “Bella Fleace 
Gave a Party” is about a snobbish old 
woman who gives a party for every- 
one in town except three rather un- 
fortunate individuals. Quick retribu- 
tion follows. Fay Bainter has the star- 
ring role. (On May 9th, “The Great 
Gatsby,”” postponed from April 12 be- 
cause of Mr. Montgomery’s illness.) 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Sum- 
mer Pavilion,” by Gore Vidal, is the 
Chekov-like story of the conflict be- 
tween the older and younger genera- 
tions of a New Orleans family that 
has seen better days 


TUESDAY MAY 3 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica: Peggy Converse stars as Mrs. Alice 
Lloyd, a courageous teacher who was 
one of the first to bring learning to 
isolated communities in the Kentucky 
mountains. “Stay On, Stranger” is a 
true story of events in Caney Creek 
Kentucky, in 1916. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: An old- 
er man thinks back nostalgically to an 
almost forgotten romance at a summer 
resort. “Driftwood,” written by Michael 
Dyne, stars John Forsythe and Teresa 

right. 

10:30 p.m. (MBS) Citizens at Work: The 
first of six documentary programs de- 
tailing what can and has been done for 
the betterment of communities. The 
broadcasts, presented in cooperation 
with the National Municipal League 
salute an award city each week. To- 
day’s community is Owensboro, Ky 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths ore listed once each semester. 
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NEW BOOKS 


On Public Affairs and Education 


How to Judge a School, by William F. 
Russell. Harper, N. Y. 143 pp., $2.50. 


This book is intended for “puzzled 
parents and tired taxpayers.” But teach- 
ers also should have access to the 
thoughts of a man who was until his 
recent retirement the President of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Russell reminds us that “some of 
the great goals of education are only 
partly the work of the school, and must 
be achieved by the home, church, club, 
or community.” He urges critical par- 
ents to become better informed about 
modern educational research before in- 
dicting the schools. In general, Dr. Rus- 
sell believes that modern approaches 
to the teaching of the three R’s are a 
substantial improvement over the old 
ways of doing things. He advocates 
“laboratory practices” in training for 
citizenship. His handbook is an invita- 
tion to the public to learn more about 
the schools of today and to stifle nos- 
talgia for the “good old days” which 
were not so good. 


Famous Inventors and Their Inven- 
tions, by Fletcher Pratt. Random 
House, N. Y. 137 pp., $2.75. 


This is a simple book about compli- 
cated inventions which have changed 
the world we live in since the begin- 

“ning of modern times. “Explosives, 
Printing, and the Telescope” are treated 
in the first chapter, because of their 
contemporaneity. In other chapters the 
author is more successful in grouping 
inventions according to use, as in 
“From the Jib Sail to the Airplane.” In- 
ventions for the home and farm include 
the piano, spinning wheel, electric 
light, cotton gin, and reaper. 

The inventors and the significance of 
their inventions are woven deftly into 
this well-illustrated volume which will 
have special appeal for the junior high 
school reader. 


The Censorship of Books, edited by 
Walter M. Daniels. The Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 26, No. 5. H. W. Wilson 
Co., N. Y. 202 pp., $1.75. 


Nobody believes in “censorship.” 
But there are enough people who be- 
lieve in controls of one kind or another 
to make the First Amendment a sub- 
ject of highly contemporary interest. 

Mr. Daniels assists us in understand- 
ing the nature of the controversies 
which have arisen over freedom of the 
press by an introductory section, This 
includes excerpts from John Stuart Mill 
on liberty of thought and the Reverend 
Redmond Burke’s article on the Roman 


Catholic Index. There are other seo- 
tions on moral and political censorship, 
and U. S. libraries abroad. Teachers 
will be especially interested in the 
articles on textbook censorship. 


Probing Our Past, by Merle Curti. 
Harper, N. Y. 294 pp., $4.00. 


Probably, there is no more distin- 
guished historian of American ideas and 
feelings than Merle Curti, Professor of 
American History at the University of 
Wisconsin. This collection of his essays 
was assembled in honor of his presi- 
dency of the American Historical As- 
sociation. We find here his illuminating 
essays on Frederick Jackson Turner, 
Colonel Weaver who was Charles 
Beard’s teacher at DePauw University, 
John Locke, and “The Retreat from 
Reason in the Age of Science.” 

If we are better informed about the 
thinking of Americans from the Colonial 
Period to the present, it is owing large- 
ly to Curti’s explorations of writings 
ranging from massive historical works 
to ephemeral dime novels and sermons. 
It is reassuring to conclude from his 
work that American democracy is a 
living idea that can survive many 
challenges. 


Theodor Herzl, by Ludwig Lewisohn. 
World Publishing Co., Cleveland and 
N. Y. $4.00. 

Fifty years have passed since Theo- 
dor Herzl died. Only a few years ago 
his remains were brought from Austria 
to Israel, a nation which his work later 
helped to establish. He has found a 
sympathetic but not uncritical biogra- 
pher in Ludwig Lewisohn, the distin- 
guished novelist and critic. 

Lewisohn recounts Herzl’s slow ma- 
turing from his youth as a law student 
until he was inspired by the Zionist 
idea—the founding of a Jewish state in 
Palestine. He captures the excitement 
of those years when Herzl, a Viennese 
journalist, was moved to write the 
Jewish State (1896), here reprinted in 
full. 

The bulk of the book is given to 
translations of Herzl’s works from Ger- 
man into English. These include his 
reportorial work on the Dreyfus trial, 
essays, plays, and speeches to the Zion- 
ist Congresses which he organized. The 
biography and source material will help 
to interpret Zionism for those who are 
curious about the origins of the State 
of Israel. 


The Story of the FBI, by the Editors 
of Look. Dutton, N. Y. 286 pp., 
$3.95. 

If you have ever enjoyed a “who- 
dunit,” you will enjoy this official pic- 
ture history, with accompanying text, 
describing the work of the Federal 


Bureau of Investigation. It includes an 
account of the training program 

FBI agents undergo and some of the 
most famous cases in which the FBI 
participated. The role of the FBI in 
World War II also comes in for excit- 
ing treatment. In his introduction, J. 
Edgar Hoover indicates the high points 
in the story of the FBI from its found- 
ing shortly before World War I. 


Economics and You, by Sol Holt. Scrib- 
ners, N. Y. 550 pp., $3.48. 


Economic illiteracy has been recog- 
nized as a growing danger to compe- 
tent citizenship, Sol Holt, Chairman of 
Social Studies in a New York City High 
School, has gone a long way toward 
meeting the need for a simple, second- 
ary school economics text. 

The new text has 40 chapters which 
are divided into four major units: con- 
sumption, production, exchange, and 
distribution. What distinguishes it from 
most other economics texts is the suc- 
cessful effort to keep the language sim- 
ple while grappling with important 
economic concepts. Holt has been able 
to draw upon his abundant experience 
with non-academic students to tie these 
concepts to students’ interests. Teach- 
ers will find the variety of illustra- 
tions and aids practical. 

Howarp L, Hurwitz 





Youth of All Nations 


Junior and senior high school stu- 
dents who would like to have pen pals 
in other countries can become a per- 
sonal “Voice of America” by joining 
Youth of All Nations, Inc., which runs 
a lively world-wide correspondence 
program. 

Here’s Roy, a New Jersey high schoo! 
student, who thinks “maybe feelings 
about us Americans would be more 
favorable if more U. S. teen-agers were 
not only telling about our country, but 
also learning about others.” And Mae, 
from Arizona, wants the whole world 
“to know that American youth is not 
immoral or corrupt, but basically 
good!” 

On the other side, there’s Vittorio 
Pennarola of Italy, who says “It is pos- 
sible, thanks to YOAN, to bring young 
people of all nations nearer to each 
other by helping them to make friends 
and build a warless world.” 

Thousands of YOAN-ers besides Vit- 
torio are waiting for letters describing 
the real America. Teachers can help 
by putting their pupils in touch with 
YOAN. Membership dues ($1.00) en- 
title you to letter-writing aids, all the 
correspondents you can handle, and 
the YOAN bulletin, For application 
blanks, send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Youth of All Nations, Inc., 
16 Saint Luke’s Place, N. Y. 14, N. Y. 





